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St. Stephen’s College 
(COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY) 


A College of Arts, Letters and Sciences, 
definitely and officially of the Episcopal 
Church but with no ecclesiastical restric- 
tions in the selection of its student body; 
incorporated into the educational system 
of Cotumpra University and conferring 
the University degree. 

It combines the advantages of university 
education with small college simplicity and 
inexpensiveness. 


The College, founded in 1860, is equipped 


to teach men who, after graduation, are 
going into business or into post-graduate 
schools of medicine, law, journalism or 
theology, or into classical, scientific, social 
or literary research. 

The fees are: for tuition, $360 a year; 
for furnished room, $150 a year; for board 
in Hail, $300 a year. There are some com- 
petitive scholarships and a few bursaries 
for men contemplating Holy Orders. Ad- 
dress: 


BERNARD Ippincs Beit, D.D., Warden, 
ANNANDALE-ON-Hupson, N. Y. 
(R. R. Station: Barrytown.) 


First-hand Information 
Direct from the Field 


Really to know what your Church is 
doing cheeas you must read one or more 
of the unpretentious little papers published 
in our overseas missions. Why not sub- 
scribe to the paper of your favorite mission 
and of the mission with which you are 
least familiar? 


Tue ALAsKAN CHURCHMAN (Quarterly, 
$1.00 a year), The Rev. Michael J. 
Kippenbrock, Cordova, Alaska. 


Tue ANKING NEWSLETTER, ($1.00,) Miss 
Mildred Capron, Lion Hill, Wuhu, China. 


Tue Hankxow NEwsLeTTeER, ($1.00), Mrs. 
L. H. Roots, 43 Tungting Road, Han- 
kow, China. 

THe SwHancuar NeEwsLerrer, ($1.00), 
Bishop’s Office, 20 Minghong Road, 
Shanghai, China. 


THe HawauaN CHURCH CHRONICLE, 
($1.00), Emma Square, Honolulu, T. H. 


Tue LIBERIAN CHURCHMAN, (50c), Mrs. 
H. B. Nichols, 189 Washington Street, 
Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


Tue Diocesan CHRONICLE, ($1.00), 567 
Calle Isaac Peral, Manila, P. I. 


A BEQUEST TO THE CHURCH 
PERPETUATES YOUR SERVICE 


ie making bequests it is most important to give the exact title of the 
Society, thus: 1 GIVE, DEVISE AND BEQUEATH TO THE DOMESTIC AND 
FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN 


THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 28] FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y., 
FOR THE USE OF THE SOCIETY. 


If it is desired that the bequest should be applied to some particular 
department of the work, there should be substituted for the words, “For 
the Use of the Society,” the words “For Domestic Missions,” or “For 
Foreign Missions,” or “For Work Among the Indians,” or “For Work 
Among the Colored People,” or “For Work in Africa,” or ‘For Work in 
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China,” or “For the Department of Religious Education,” or “For the 
Department of Social Service.” 


Dgtice should be given concerning wills admitted to probate when- 
ever they contain bequests _to this Society, and information of such 
bequests should be communicated to the Treasurer without delay. 


LEWIS B. FRANKLIN, Treasurer 
281 Fourth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


The Protestant Episcopal 
Theological Seminary 


in Wirginia 
It has trained nearly one hundred and 


fifty men for the Foreign Field. 


Session opens third Wednesday in Sep- 
tember. 


For catalogues, apply to 
THE DEAN 
Theological Seminary Alexandria, Va. 


The General 
Theological Seminary 


CHELSEA SQUARE New Yor«k City 


The only Seminary under control of the 
General Convention. Regular course stu- 
dents, after first year, may specialize 
in certain departments and may attend 
certain courses at Columbia or New York 
Universities with consent of the Dean 
and Faculty. 


Address, THE DEAN 


Grants, Gifts and Loans 


American Church Building Fund Commission 
281 Fourth Avenue New York 


CHURCH TRAINING 


AND 


DEACONESS SCHOOL 
DIOCESE OF PENNSYLVANIA 
offers a two-year course preparing women for 
Foreign, Domestic or City Mission Work 
Religious Education Leadership 
Christian Social Service 
Parish Work 
or for the Order of Deaconess 
For detailed information apply to 
MISS ETHEL M. SPRINGER, Dean 


1 Chelsea Square New York City 708 Spruce Street Philadelphia 


THE DIVINITY SCHOOL OF THE 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
IN PHILADELPHIA 


Undergraduate and Graduate Oourses 
Privileges at University of Pennsylvania 
Address: THE DEAN 

42nd and Locust Streets 


The New York Training School for 
Prepares Women for Service in 
Deaconesses the Church as Deaconesses, or as 
Trained Workers in Parishes, Rural Districts, and 
Mission Fields. The course includes Field Work 
in both Religious Education and Social Service. 
Address Deaconess Dahlgren or Deaconess Gillespy 


St. Faith’s House, 419 West 110 St., New York Philadelphia 


NOTICE OF CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Should be mailed to Tue Spirir or Missions, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y., 
by the fifteenth of the month preceding the date of issue desired sent to new address. 


Beginning with 


New Address 


IRIT OF Missions, January, 1932. Vol. 97. No. 1. Published monthly by the Domestic & 
Pied Mi elomaey Society of the Py otestant Episcopal Church in the U. S. A. Editorial, subscription and 
executive offices, Church Missions House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Publication office, 100 
Liberty Street, Utica, N. Y. $1.00 a year. Postage to Canada and Newfoundland 25c extra. Foreign 

Entered October 2, 1926, as second class matter at Utica, N. Y. Acceptance for mailing at 


tage 35c. : ; 
Becnint rate of postage provided for in section 412, Act of February 28, 1925. Printed in U. S. A. 


‘Skor the Love of Mankind’ OPEN DOORS IN RELIGIOUS 


is the title of a carefully written, beautifully illus- EDUCATION 

trated brochure, which describes how thousands of By John W. Suter, Jr. 

churches have satisfied the spiritual hunger of the “Probably not more than 
hard of hearing . . . Upon request, we will send =. a dozen great books on 
you a FREE copy. OPEN DOORS religious education have 
DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS CO., INC., Dept. 11-T 3 RELIGIOUS EDUCATION been published during 
220 West 42nd Street, New York. N. Y. 7 Ry the last ten years. One 


was published last week. 
It is Open Doors In 
Religious Education by 
John W. Suter, Jr.”— 
From a _ statement by 


St. Christophers She rete © 


A Church Boarding and Day School pete ore RE 9 


Richmond, Virginia ; PORN MORNE GS Teachers in New York 
Healthful, beautiful, and historic surroundings. City. $1.25 


Boarding Department Limited to 60 pupils. RAY LONG. & RICHARD R. SMITH, INC. 


RATE $700 
Reduction to sons of clergymen and missionaries. 12 East dist Street, New York 


Illustrated catalogue on request. 
Rey. C. @, Chamberlayne, Ph.B., LL.D., Headmaster 


Episcopal 
Theological School 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Affiliated with Harvard University. 
Academic Year Begins September 23rd. 
For Catalog, address THE DEAN 


R.GEISSLER.INC. 


450 SIXTH AVE.NEAR 10 th ST. NEW YORK 


Church Furnishings 
CHURCH HYMNS and SERVICES 


IN CARVED WOOD AND 
A Church School and Mission Hymnal 


MARBLE:BRASS: SILVER 
MENEELY BELL CO Licensed by Church Pension Fund. 


FABRICS + WINDOWS 
Manila, $35.00 per 100 
Y,N? 
220 BROADWATHV EIT: Cloth, $50.00 per 100 


Parish Press, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


Can You Afford NOT to Invest 
Two Cents a Week in 


The Spirit of Missions 


which will keep you intelligently informed through interesting stories about the 
work the Church is carrying on in many parts of the world. It is indispensable to 
the Church man and Church woman. 

As Tuer Spirit or Misstons is a missionary publication and is not published for 
financial gain, we ask your co-operation in recommending it to others and adding 
to our list of subscribers. 


Subscription Rate: In U. S., $1.00 a year. Canada, $1.25. Foreign, $1.35 


THE SPIRIT OF Misstons, 
281 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed find $1.00 for a year’s subscription for Tue Spratt oF Missions, to 


Poeeatiata tien Cva) le wy Ln tLe, eee ean number. 


2 Kindly mention Tur Spirit oF Missions when writing to advertisers. 


The Spirit of Missions 


WiriAm E. Lemt 
Associate Editor 


Tue Rey. G. WarFietp Hosss 
Editor 


KATHLEEN Hore 
Retired 
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The Wisdom That Shall Dispel Confusion 


The brotherhood of man, the social order 
that has its origin in God, is the only 
goal that can bring lasting satisfaction 


By the Rt. Rev. James DeWolf Perry, S.T.D. 


| fe WORLD Is racked today by ques- 
tions more baffling than have ever 
searched the minds of men. 
every age the same problems have en- 


gaged a few who 
brooded in silence 
alone. One such, was 
the psalmist, who said: 


Then thought I to un- 
derstand this; but it was 
too hard for me, until I 
went into the sanctuary of 
God; then I understood. 
—([Psarm LXXIII, 16-17]. 


He had been viewing 
the injustice and_ in- 
equality of life, the ap- 
parent triumph of the 
selfish, the grim fate of 
the righteous. Bewil- 
dered by a prospect 
that he could not ex- 
plain he sought the 
sanctuary, found God’s 
presence there; then 


The Presiding Bishop 


True in purposes. 


HE Church of the Air sponsored by 

the Columbia Broadcasting System 
over a widespread hook-up presents 
each Sunday a Jewish, Roman, and non- 
Roman service. The hours of broad- 
casts are so arranged as not to interfere 
with regular church services. It 1s re- 
grettable, however, that the morning 
service comes too early to be put on 
the air in the Far West. 

On the second Sunday in Advent our 
Church again participated in the 
Church of the Air when the Presiding 
Bishop preached the sermon which is 
printed here. It was a notable moment 
in these religious broadcasts which were 
inaugurated September 13, 1931, when 
Bishop Johnson of Colorado preached 
from Denver on the eve of General 
Convention. The Very Rev. Milo 
Gates has also participated in these 
broadcasts and other leaders in our 
Church are expected to take part at 
regular intervals in the future. 


now they found their place and their sig- 
nificance in the light of God’s eternal 


The maladjustments in human rela- 


tions as they are en- 
countered now present 
the same difficulty and 
await the same solu- 
tion. In these trou- 
blous times every sci- 
ence known to man has 
been invoked for the 
explanation and_ the 
cure of ills which have 
caused world-wide dis- 
tress. One verdict 
after another has been 
heard with eager hope 
that has changed into 
doubt and ended in 
despair. 

There is no need to 
review the questions 
that are asked. 

The answers of 
economists, of social 


the answer came. It 

was the perspective offered by a spiritual 
outlook. In the confused condition on 
the crowded ways of daily traffic the des- 
tiny and even the identity of human lives 
had been lost in a struggling mass. And 


scientists, of moralists, have been heard 
in plenty. We cannot say that their 
counsel will not some time avail to throw 
light upon the situation that confronts us 
now. We may believe that it will, but I 
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am very sure because the experience of 
every age has proved, that the wisdom 
which shall at last dispel present confu- 
sion must have found its inspiration first 
from God. The social order has its origin 
in Him: the brotherhood of man which is 
the only goal that can bring final satis- 
faction is not an ideal devised by man. 
It was divinely revealed in Christ our 
Lord, realized in the fellowship which 
Christian people find with one another 
through communion with Him. If uni- 
versal brotherhood has failed the reason 
unquestionably has been the loss of a 
clear faith in the fatherhood of God. 

Whenever, as at Christmastide, the 
flames of tender sympathy and loving 
kindness burn more brightly for a season, 
you will find that they are kindled by 
the sense of the Divine Presence. No 
less has moral science had its source in 
God, laws which are enacted to govern 
the conduct of the individual, the home, 
and the nation become, as we have found 
in recent times, unsound as they are in- 
effective unless they shall have issued ex- 
plicitly from the Divine Will. No man- 
date that has been laid down to mark the 
dividing line between right and wrong can 
be ultimately justified and enforced un- 
less it has its authority in the declaration, 
“Thus saith the Lord.” There can be no 
sure hope for the moral ideals of a people 
whose religion is relegated to the past or 
to moments of occasional remembrance. 
The Christian virtues of self-control, self- 
sacrifice, and self-consecration have their 
growth through the cultivation of the 
Christian life. The atmosphere of obedi- 
ence and reverence, of prayer and commu- 
nion, are as necessary to them as are the 
rain and sunlight for the flowering plant. 
A soul to whom the conscious presence of 
God is a life-long environment grows 
never confused by the conflicting voices of 
good and evil. One who believes and 
loves can never fail to understand. 

There is still another form of perplexity 
and doubt from which the world is suf- 
fering. It is more serious since more pro- 
found than the questions we have been 
considering, less tangible, perhaps- less 
audible, It has to do not so much with 


the conduct as with the destiny of life. A 
certain skepticism as to the meaning of 
the worth of this existence has crept 
into our modern thought and speech. 

What is the reason for this span of life 
that bridges for an instant a chaotic past 
and an unknown future? The excava- 
tions which reveal the footprints of un- 
numbered centuries and the speculations 
which picture the civilizations still to be 
built on the ruins of the present have but 
added discouragement to doubt. Here is 
mystery which will find no satisfaction 
in the structures which are built to fill the 
silent spaces and obscure the horizons of 
life. No; the mystery, bred of darkness 
and despair, turns for interpretation to 
the mystery of light, as deep calls unto 
deep, as the human heart in time of 
trouble reaches out toward God. In His 
presence only can the questions that are 
haunting the human soul find utterance 
and full solution. That is why the world 
is turning more earnestly than ever for 
the solution of its hardest problems to the 
Christian Church. Mystery indeed is 
there. The mystery of suffering, the 
depths of the valley where fall the 
shadows of pain and of death, but these 
are. made clear by the presence of One 
who has in His hands the keys of death 
and of hell. The mystery of eternity is 
there; but it is unfolded to us not through 
the idle researches of thought nor the 
contemplation of endless existence but in 
the voice of One who explains it in Him- 
self, I am the resurrection and the life, 
saith the Lord, and he that liveth and be- 
licveth in me shall never die. The mys- 
tery of birth is there. No entrance into 
human life can ever fail of its significance 
when viewed in the radiance of Christ. 

Such are the secrets revealed through 
prayer and praise, through worship and 
through sacrament. Such are the gifts 
which await you every week, at every 
Christian altar. I do not promise 
that you can explain them. There is 
no human faculty capable of comprehend- 
ing them. Yet they are the very language 
of God Himself. With Him is wisdom 
which the learning of the ages cannot 
attain. And with Him is peace, 


George Washington—The Churchman 


Records, perused again in connection with bi- 
centennial of first President’s birth, reveal him 
as an earnest Christian, an active Churchman 


By John Stewart Bryan 


President and Publisher, Rrcuxmonp News LEApEr 


HE nation-wide celebration of the 

bicentennial of the birth of George 
Washington has especial significance for 
the members of our Church, of which he 
was an active member. Tuer SPIRIT OF 
Missions takes pleasure in inaugurating 
a series of articles on George Washington, 
The Churchman, as its part in this cele- 
bration and in furthering the carrying out 
of the resolution of General Convention. 
(See page 8). 


ANG THIS TIME, when every phase of the 
character of George Washington is 
being studied anew, THe Sprrit oF Mis- 
SIONS naturally turns to consider George 
Washington as a son of the Church. And 
no matter from what point of view his 
personality is contemplated, George 
Washington has steadily grown in fame 
and worth as the multitude of those with 
whom he could be compared has _in- 
creased. The interest in this two hun- 
dredth anniversary of his birth is found- 
ed on the deep instinct for imitation that 
leads men to read of those who tower 
above the horde of mediocrity; and 
though familiarity with Alexander’s in- 
temperance or Napoleon’s knavery will 
not assuredly convert any itinerant 
tinker into an invincible tyrant, yet there 
is no servant of man and no follower of 
truth whose soul will not be strengthened 
by thinking on the way in which George 
Washington met his difficulties or renewed 
his faith. That is why at such a time 
soldiers, statesmen, patriots, Churchmen 
all turn naturally to George Washington’s 
life, each one seeking to draw therefrom, 
for his own needs, new inspiration and 
new force. 


This brief sketch is concerned solely 
with George Washington, the Church- 
man. Of the broad conclusive fact that 
he was a Churchman there never has been 
any doubt. He was baptized on April 5, 
1732, and doubtless according to the ad- 
monition of his god-parents, he was 
taught “the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, the 
Ten Commandments, and all other things 
which a Christian ought to know and be- 
lieve to his soul’s health.” 

There is no record extant of his Con- 
firmation, nor is this conclusive, because 
there was no bishop in America at that 
time. In fact no one in the American 
Colonies could be confirmed in the colo- 
nial period without going to England for 
that rite. The clergy admitted persons 
to the Communion when they were, ac- 
cording to the rubric, ready and desirous 
to be confirmed.” Whether George Wash- 
ington was a communicant of the Epis- 
copal Church is a question that appar- 
ently has not been definitely solved. 
Bishop Meade, who was intimate at 
Mount Vernon, says that Mr. Massey, 
who was General Washington’s pastor, 
formally affirmed that Washington was a 
communicant. In his address, Christian- 
ity, the Key to the Character and Career 
of Washington, the Rev. Philip Slaughter, 
D.D., quotes Major Popham, Revolution- 
ary officer with Washington, who de- 
clares: 

I sat in Judge Morris’ pew, and I am as 
confident as a memory now laboring under the 
pressure of eighty-seven years will serve, that 
the President often communed, and I had the 
privilege of kneeling with him. My eldest 
daughter distinctly remembers hearing her 
grandmama, Mrs. Morris, mention the fact with 
pleasure. 
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General Porterfield, also, on various 
occasions said: 

General Washington was a pious man, a 
member of the Episcopal Church. I saw him 
myself on his knees receive the Lord’s Supper 
at Philadelphia. . . . Going once without warn- 
ing to Washington’s headquarters, I found him 
on his knees in his morning devotion. . . . I was 
often in Washington’s company under very 
exacting conditions, and I never heard him 
swear or profane the name of God in any way. 


When he was slightly past thirty, 
George Washington was chosen vestry- 
man of Truro Parish, Virginia, and when 
he was only a few days past thirty-one, 
he took the vestryman’s oaths, thereby 
subscribing to the teachings of the Church 
in order that he might show himself 
qualified to serve in its administration. 

In March, 1763, as a vestryman at 
Falls Church, he helped to plan for the 
building of a new church in place of the 
old one, and when Fairfax Parish was 
created in 1765, Washington was elected 
a vestryman and stood fifth in a poll of 


twenty-three candidates. In 1766 George 
Washington attended a vestry meeting at 
which plans were adopted for building 
Payne’s Church, near the present town of 
Fairfax. The next year he chose the site 
for the new Pohick Church, making the 
survey himself. When the church was 
built in 1769 he served on the building 
committee. 

Nor does this exhaust his munificence. 
He gave, with G. W. Fairfax, “the gold- 
leaf for gilding the ornaments within the 
tabernacle frames, the palm branches and 
drapery in front of the pulpit, and the 
eggs on the cornice.” 

In November, 1772, the vestry re- 
quested Colonel Washington to import 
cushions for the pulpit and cloth for the 


desk and communion table of crimson ~ 


velvet and with gold fringe, and two folio 
Prayer Books, covered with blue Turkey 
leather, with the name of the parish in- 
scribed thereon in gold letters. 

He was not content to give only of his 


General Convention and Washington Bicentennial 


Wives The year 1932 will witness the nation-wide celebration of the two 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of the first President of the United 
States of America, General George Washington, himself a member of the Epis- 


copal Church, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED: That the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of 


America in General Convention assembled, sympathetically and heartily endorse 
the great and patriotic movement sponsored by the Federal Congress and now 
being actively developed by the United States George Washington Bicentennial 
Commission and the various State commissions looking toward the proper 
homage and tribute due the memory of the immortal Washington and pledge 
its fullest support to the celebration from its commencement February 22, 1932, 
until its termination on Thanksgiving Day, November 24, 1932, and be it 
further 

Resotvep: That General Convention authorizes and directs the National 
Council to take such steps as shall adequately call this bicentenary celebration 
to the attention of the whole Church and adopt such other plans as may seem 
wise and necessary. 


hea NATIONAL CouNCIL at its meeting on December 9-10, 1931, in compli- 
ance with this resolution, appointed as the committee on the observance of 
the Washington Bicentenary, the Rt. Rev. Francis M. Taitt, S.T.D., the Rev. 
H. Percy Silver, D.D., and Mr. John Stewart Bryan. 
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WASHINGTON—THE CHURCHMAN 


MOUNT VERNON, THE HOME OF GEORGE WASHINGTON 
During his years at Mount Vernon, President Washington attended Pohick Church, the 


site for which he himself selected and surveyed. 
committee in 


money; his time, also, he gladly offered 
to the Church. He is recorded as being 
present at twenty-three meetings. Of his 
eight absences one was from sickness, two 
when he was in the legislature, and three 
when he was out of the county. After 
1785 he was a regular attendant at Christ 
Church, Alexandria. He was not a ves- 
tryman, but a parishioner and a wor- 
shipper. 

Of course, this attendance at vestry 
meetings, this gift of ornaments and this 
expense of money and labor do not of 
themselves prove the existence in George 
Washington of a deep religious life; such 
evidences alone have never proved, and 
in their nature cannot prove, same things 
that can only be known to a man and 
his Maker. 

But how, then, shall any one dare pass 
judgment on the religious life of another? 
At best we can only set up certain ex- 
ternal standards and perceive certain 
moral attributes, which by consent of 
mankind have come to be known as reli- 
gious. While it is not possible to point 
to a book a man has read and deduce 
therefrom the quality of thinking that 


He was also a member of the building 
1769 


the reader must evince, yet it is true that 
the Prayer Book, the Bible, and Sir 
Matthew Hale’s Contemplations: Moral 
and Divine, which bear the marks of dili- 
gent reading at Washington’s home, must 
have some definite and measurable effect 
on forming the habits of thought, and in 
directing the actions which characterized 
the extraordinary personality of George 
Washington. 

No one ever accused Washington of 
cowardice or time-serving, and his con- 
stant and spontaneous references to God, 
therefore, are only explainable by his own 
profound conviction that an over-ruling 
Providence cared for the destinies of His 
faithful servants. His personal letters, his 
military orders as cominanding officer, his 
official acknowledgments of testimonial 
greetings from religious bodies, and his 
personal adoption of the outward forms 
of religious observance, give conclusive 
evidence in his case—though he might not 
have been able to give a philosophical 
explanation of the faith that was in him— 
that he was pragmatic enough to be as- 
sured that his faith was effectual. 

His pastor, the Rev. Lee Massey, trust- 


ed and beloved by George Mason, in 
speaking of George Washington, testi- 
fied: 


He was the most punctual attendant I have 
ever known. No company ever prevented his 
coming, and his behaviour was so reverential as 
to greatly aid me in my labors. 


On Sundays, as George Washington 
Parke Custis says: 

Washington always attended divine service 
in the morning, and read sermons or some part 
of the Bible to Mrs. Washington in the after- 
noon. 

Although the diaries of Washington 
that have been preserved give infrequent 
mention of his church attendance, this is 
of itself not significant. Apparently the 
reason for this seeming apathy is that 
the rector of Truro Parish had three 
churches under his charge, two of them 
at greater distances from Mount Vernon 
than Pohick, and the rule compelled the 
rector to preach in the three respective 
churches on successive Sundays; under 
this arrangement it was usually the cus- 
tom for a lay reader to hold service, and 
then, as now, services of this kind were 
very poorly attended, even by General 
Washington. 


© Ewing Galloway, 
WASHINGTON’S 
Restored by popular subseription, 
connection with the 


BIRTHPLACE 
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THE SPIRIT OF "MisstoOn. 


As to profanity, General Washington 
issued a well-known order at Middle- 
brook May 31, 1777, against “the foolish 
and scandalous practice of profane swear- 
ing, and, as a means to abolish this and 
every: other species of immorality, brig- 
adiers are enjoined to take effectual care 
to have divine service duly performed in 
their respective brigades.” 

Washington issued another order ex- 
pressing his attitude towards swearing 
with equal effectiveness, though in the 
remarkable spelling of Sergeant Major 
Bingham, who kept the General’s order 
book. The sergeant wrote: 


The Genrl. hopes and_ believes his officers 
and men will comply with his Excellency’s 
wishes to unite with him to discontinue and 
banish the odious and sinfull practice of swear- 
ing so unbecoming a soldier and a Christian. 

It may be worthwhile to observe that in the 
beginning of the war, there were but few of 
the New England troops that were guilty of 
this vice, but laterly, forgetting the precepts 
and example of their good education many 
have from a faulse pride and ambition looked 
upon the use of oaths and profane speaches as 
the mark of genius and military spirits 
although these very persons have in some in- 
stances be laught at and despised by those 
whose good graces they would gain by imi- 
tating their impious example. It greatly be- 


AT WAKEFIELD, VIRGINIA 


this shrine will be opened to the public this year in 
nation-wide bicentennial celebration 


ee 


GORGE WASHINGTON— THE CHURCHMAN 


hooves every one to consider how far his own 
conduct In every respect may be the cause of 
this publick calamity and provoke the Deity 
to continue to judgments of war. 

Again and again do General Washing- 
ton’s orders enforce his belief in the un- 
breakable connection between outward 
form and inner conviction. On June 28, 
1777, the General gave orders: 

All chaplains are to perform divine service 
tomorrow, and on every succeeding Sunday for 
their respective brigades, and regularly where 
the situation will possibly admit of it. . . Every 
neglect will be considered not only a breach 
of orders, but a disregard of decency, virtue, 
and religion. 

In his own words: 


While we are zealously performing the duties 
of good citizens and soldiers, we certainly 
ought not to be inattentive to the higher duty 
of religion. To the distinguished character 
of patriot it should be our highest glory to add 
the more distinguished character of Christian. 

These declarations were the spontane- 
ous outpouring of a heart that desired to 
make “in a peculiar manner the warmest 
return of capital gratitude and capital 
piety to the Supreme Author of all good.” 
Nothing is more apparent from the peru- 
sal of Washington’s orders alone than 
this profound and unshaken belief that 
“the hand of Providence has been so con- 
spicuous in all this that he must be worse 
than an infidel that lacks faith, and more 
than wicked who has not gratitude 
enough to acknowledge his obligations.” 

With an emotional touch of which he 
would hardly have been supposed capa- 
ble, he waited until April 19, 1783, ex- 
actly eight years after the declaration of 
war, to issue a proclamation for the 
cessation of hostilities. The General set 
forth the forms and ritual for the service 
to be held and enjoined upon the chap- 
lains of the brigades to “render thanks 
to Almighty God for all His mercies, par- 
ticularly for His over-ruling the wrath of 
man, and causing the rage of war to cease 
among all nations.” 

It will doubtless be said by scoffers 
that Washington only followed the routine 
and conventional form of uttering pious 
platitudes. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. It took something more 
than surface piety or pleasing platitudes 
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THE FIRST BISHOP OF NEW YORK 


After his inauguration, Washington went to 
St. Paul’s Chapel, New York, where Bishop 
Provoost officiated 


to have supported Washington through 
Valley Forge with its cruel suffering and 
its growing sense of congressional incom- 
petence. No one knew better than Wash- 
ington how insecure was the thread on 
which American liberty depended, how 
great were the forces opposed to him, and 
how weak and frail were the emotions 
and the resources of the Colonies. 

It would have been impossible for 
Washington to take upon his lips in any 
light or trivial sense the name of the 
Founder of that religion which he pro- 
fessed, and when he said, as he did on 
July 9, 1776, “the General hopes and 
trusts that every officer and man will en- 
deavor so to live and act as becomes a 
Christian soldier defending the dearest 
rights and liberties of his country,” he 
said no more than his own profoundest 
conviction. 

It takes the furnace of sorrow and the 
melting pot of deep emotion to bring out 
that reliance upon the divine Father of 
us all, which Washington expressed in 
his orders. 

And so we come back to the insoluble 
problem of complete understanding of 


THE SPIRIT .OsF tos PONS 


another’s soul. Externally we see in 
Washington courage, sobriety, honor, 
truth, a rare and acknowledged wisdom, 
and a majesty of character and person 
that were immediately apparent and in- 
stinctively revered. Such traits are 
recognized as final proof of the depth 
and force of vital religion. But to per- 
ceive that George Washington had great 
powers and exercised them on the side of 
“decency, religion, and virtue” is not to 
have the key to the hidden places of his 
soul; for “the life of every man of worth 


is an allegory and few are able to per- 
ceive the mystery of that life.” 

But if we regard religion as a con- 
scious choice of values and then compare 
the life of Washington with the great 
roll call in the Hebrews, we will receive 
complete conviction that, like an earlier 
Moses who led and defended an op- 
pressed people, he, too, “endured as see- 
ing Him who is invisible.” 


This is the first article in a series on George 
Washington, The Ohurchman. The second will ap- 
pear in the February issue. 


Day-by-Day Evangelism in a Chinese Hospital 


HIS AUTUMN THE Church General 

Hospital, Wuchang, set aside a ward 
of eight to twelve beds for opium addicts. 
More are cared for when there is room 
in the other wards. Made poor by the 
flood and so deprived of their supply of 
the drug, many are suffering acutely. The 
suffering while being cured is like the 
agony of cholera, but it is not fatal. 

Recently a Chinese army officer who 
was an opium addict was a patient in the 
hospital. He knew a great deal about 
Confucianism, Taoism, and Buddhism, 
and a little about Christianity. 

The chaplain of the hospital, the Rev. 
Newton C. Y. Liu, has been especially 
interested in opium addicts who come to 
the hospital for cure, and the word of his 
ministry, helping them find the moral 
power which is so necessary a part of 
the cure, has spread to many who are en- 
chained in the miseries of the habit. In 
a personal letter he describes his dealing 
with the army officer. It is a rare instance 
of recording day-by-day evangelism. 

The first and second days the chaplain 
listened to the talkative patient airing his 
wisdom, and said little. 

The third day the chaplain spoke out 
and told the patient that “we should have 
vitality in life,” and that “merely to know 
means little but to practice what we know 
is all-important.” 

Thus driven to cover, the patient on 
the fourth morning presented a counter- 
attack and accused the chaplain of work- 
ing for an American institution and being 
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“a running-dog of imperialists and capi- 
talists,” and exhorted him to be more 
patriotic. The chaplain answered that 
the American institution implied the good 
will of Christians in America, and that 
real patriotism demands good citizenship 
and “not necessarily anti-this or anti- 
that.” But the patient continued scold- 
ing until another patient intervened to 
calm him down. 

The fifth day, the patient was asleep 
when the chaplain called twice, so he left 
a greeting through the other patients. 

The sixth day the chaplain was wel- 
comed by the patient, saying, “I respect 
you for your loving spirit. You do not 
forsake me in spite of all I said to you.” 
Then the chaplain “spoke out frankly” 
about what our Lord had meant in his 
own life, and said to the patient, “I have 
nothing to do for you or for others with- 
out Christ.” 

On the following days he preached 
“about the Cross and how it stands 
unique.” The patient confessed that he 
was weak-willed. (‘“That’s the trouble 
with all serious opium smokers,” the 
chaplain inserts in his story. “Opium— 
a curse indeed!”’) 

The patient was soon discharged from 
the hospital. The chaplain went to call 
on him at his hotel, and he came out of 
the restaurant to call the chaplain in to 
break fast. 

A few days later he sent the chaplain 
another disheartened smoker “for rescue 
and comfort.” 


F. B. Bartlett Consecrated in North Dakota 


Fifteen bishops participated on December 16 
in notable ceremony of momentous signifi- 
cance to North Dakota and the whole Church 


By William Hoster 


Director, News Bureau, Department of Publicity, National Council 


ES THE PRESENCE of a representative 
congregation which on December 16 
thronged Gethsemane Cathedral, Fargo, 
the Rev. Frederick Bethune Bartlett was 
consecrated fifth Missionary Bishop of 
North Dakota in succession to the late 
John Poyntz Tyler. 

An event distinctly missionary in char- 
acter, the solemn and colorful ceremony 
was pervaded with a spirit in which one 
sensed the dawning of a new day in the 
continental missionary enterprise of the 
Church. It was unusual in the fact that 
fifteen bishops participated in the service, 
seven of whom represented missionary 
jurisdictions in the vast empire which 
stretches from the Mississippi River to 
the Pacific Ocean. 

The Rt. Rev. Hugh Latimer Burleson, 
D.D., Assistant to the Presiding Bishop, 
was the consecrator. A missionary bishop 
of long service and achievement, he is now 
vice-president in charge of the division 
of the National Council having jurisdic- 
tion over our entire mission field. Addi- 
tional significance was lent to the occa- 
sion by the participation of the Rt. Rev. 
Fred Ingley, D.D., Bishop Coadjutor of 
Colorado and President of the Province 
of the Northwest, and the Rt. Rev. Louis 
Childs Sanford, D.D., Missionary Bishop 
of San Joaquin and President of the Prov- 
ince of the Pacific. 

The domestic missionary note was 
further emphasized in the presence of the 
Rt. Rev. Middleton S. Barnwell, D.D., 
Missionary Bishop of Idaho, and the Rt. 
Rev. Elmer N. Schmuck, D.D., Mission- 
ary Bishop of Wyoming, as the presenting 
bishops, of the Rt. Rev. Edward M. 
Cross, S.T.D., Missionary Bishop of Spo- 


kane, the consecration preacher, whose 
sermon was keyed to the note of spiritual 
progress which is a dominant force among 
the group of younger bishops who have 
the tasks of the Church in the West in 
their hands. 

There was the same missionary em- 
phasis in the presence of the Rt. Rev. 
W. Blair Roberts, D.D., Missionary 
Bishop of South Dakota, who was Epis- 
toler, and in that of the Rt. Rev. William 
P. Remington, D.D., Missionary Bishop 
of Eastern Oregon, who presented the 
Certificate of Election. 

In his letter of greeting to the new 
bishop, the Presiding Bishop struck this 
same missionary note when he referred to 
the service as an “event of momentous 
significance to you personally, to the Dis- 
trict of North Dakota, and to the whole 
Church.” 

Besides the participating missionary 
bishops, the Diocese of Oregon sent its 
bishop, the Rt. Rev. Walter T. Sumner, 
D.D., to serve as Gospeller, and the Dio- 
cese of Olympia its bishop, the Rt. Rev. 
S. Arthur Euston D:D? toe readsathe 
canonical testimonials, while the Rt. Rev. 
B. T. Kemerer, D.D., Bishop Coadjutor 
of Duluth, read the Litany, and the Rt. 
Rev. Frank A. McElwain, D.D., Bishop 
of Minnesota, the orders of the Presiding 
Bishop for the consecration. There were 
also present, as participants in the laying 
on of hands, the Rt. Rev. William F. 
Faber, D.D., Bishop of Montana, and his 
Coadjutor, the Rt. Rev. Herbert H. H. 
Fox, $.T.D., and the Rt. Rev. Stephen E. 
Keeler, D.D., Bishop Coadjutor of 
Minnesota. 

Others officiating in the notable service 


THE SPIREE OR Misco: 


were the Rev. Phillips E. Osgood, D.D., 
rector of St. Mark’s Church, Minneapolis, 
and the Rev. Hormer R. Harrington, 


on the: day preceding Bishop Bartlett’s’ 
consecration: he’ celebrated the fifteenth 
anniversary of his: own consecration at a 


rector of St. Paul’s Church, Grand Forks, 


who served as attend- 
ing presbyters. The 
Rev. George A. Wie- 
fand,.S:0.Ls rector of 


the Church of the 
Epiphany, Seattle, was 
the Registrar. The 


Rev: Frederick P. 
Houghton, D.D., Gen- 
eral Secretary of the 
Field Department of 
the National Council, 
attended as the repre- 
sentative of that De- 
partment (in which the 
new bishop had _ ren- 
dered long and _ effi- 
cient service) and read 
the Certificate of Or- 
dination; and Mr. 
Daniel B. Holt, chan- 
cellor of the Mission- 
ary District of North 
Dakota, read the Cer- 
tificate of Confirma- 
tion. 

The Very Rev. Har- 
old S. Brewster, dean 
of Gethsemane Cathe- 
dral, was the master of 
ceremonies. To _ his 
efforts was due the suc- 
cess of what Bishop 
Ingley (voicing the 
views of all who at- 
tended) declared was 
one of the most im- 
pressive and inspiring 


service of Holy 


OFrriceE OF THE PRESIDING BrIsHoP 


Dear Dr. Bartlett: 

My presence at your consecration in 
Fargo on the sixteenth of December is 
prevented by the appointment for con- 
secration on the same day of the Bishop 
Coadjutor of Connecticut. It is a 
cause of great regret to me that I must 
lose the privilege of having part in an 
event of momentous significance to you 
personally, to the District of North 
Dakota, and to the whole Church. For 
many reasons, personal and official, I 
should have wished to be with you in 
the service. Through all of it I shall 
follow you in my thoughts, and in the 
prayers for your brother who almost 
simultaneously with you, receives the 
laying-on-of-hands. 

It is a happy coincidence that the be- 
ginning of your episcopate will be asso- 
ciated with another consecration in the 
diocese where you were baptised and 
confirmed. The bishops, clergy, and 
congregation in both places will unite 
in asking for you and Dr. Budlong the 
blessing of God and the rich gifts of 
the Holy Spirit. 

I send with my message to you the 
greetings and good wishes of the Na- 
tional Council which during a long and 
successful term of service you have rep- 
resented in the dioceses and missionary 
districts of the Western States. The 
work upon which you are entering will 
be an abundant fulfillment of the labors 
that have already engaged you. 

May the Grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the love of God, and the fellow- 
ship of the Holy Ghost be with you 
always. 

Faithfully and affectionately yours, 

James DrWotr Perry, 
The Presiding Bishop. 
December 12, 1931. 


Communion. At this 
service and at the con- 
secration he wore 
the episcopal vestments 
which had once been 
the property of the Rt. 
Rev. Samuel C. Edsall, 
second Bishop of 
North Dakota. Then 
too, another note was 
struck, simple in itself, 
but symbolic of the 
unity of the whole 
Church in the United 
States. 

As a boy, the new 
Bishop of North Da- 
kota was baptized in 


St. Mary’s Church, 
South Manchester, 
Connecticut. Passing 


out into the world and 
ultimately taking or- 
ders, his first service as 
a priest was rendered 
in the missionary field 
of Oregon. His career 
as parish priest in vari- 
ous parts of the coun- 
try, and latterly his 
work as a general sec- 
retary of the Field De- 
partment of the Na- 
tional Council, is well 
known. It came to 
pass that the General 
Convention which met 
in Denver in Septem- 
ber, 1931, selected him 


consecration services that he had ever 
attended. 

A series of historical events incidental 
to the ceremonial at which the name of 
Bishop Bartlett was added to the roster 
of the American Episcopate, contributed 
to this end. For a span of years before 
he was called East to be Editor of Tur 
SPIRIT OF Missions, Bishop Burleson 
was dean of the cathedral at Fargo, and 
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as the successor of Bishop Tyler. In the 
meantime the Diocese of Connecticut had 
elected the Rev. Frederick G. Budlong, 
D.D., as bishop coadjutor of that diocese. 

It was by simple chance that the con- 
secrations of these two bishops were fixed 
for the same hour on the same day, De- 
cember 16, one in Greenwich, Connecti- 
cut, the other in Fargo, North Dakota. 
One feels, however, that it was not by 


Peoavoek Gilt CONSECRATED IN NORTH DAKOTA 


mere chance, but through the instinctive 
working of that broad spirit which binds 
the Church together, that the Episcopal 
ring which, at the appropriate time in the 
consecration service in Fargo, was placed 
on the finger of Bishop Bartlett, was the 
gift of the congregation of St. Mary’s 
Church, South Manchester, Connecticut, 
while the pectoral cross which was hung 
about his neck, was the gift of those 
among whom he had begun his work as a 
priest in faraway Oregon; faraway, how- 
ever, only in a geographical sense, since in 
spirit at least the East and the West 
clasped hands across the continent at 
Fargo in tribute to one who was being 
elevated to leadership in the common 
cause. 

Probably no bishop of the Church has 
ever assumed the hard and exacting du- 
ties of his office under more gratifying 
conditions than those which surround 
Bishop Bartlett as he takes up his task. 
His advent to North Dakota has been 
hailed enthusiastically by the press and 
people of the State alike. At the lunch- 
eon which was tendered him and the con- 
secration party, following the service in 
the cathedral, his welcome was assured 
by a group of representative citizens of 
North Dakota. His response was char- 
acteristically modest. Lifted without 
warning from a field in which he was ren- 
dering brilliant service, he has been set 
down in a new field, amidst new condi- 
tions, with new tasks and new problems 
which he announced that he would ap- 
proach after a careful study of the field. 
His first wish, he said, was to make him- 
self a part of the people among whom he 
has been called to labor, to have them 
feel that he is committed to their service, 
and to be helpful in every way possible. 

The task which he faces is that which 
confronts alike all his fellow missionary 
bishops in the great Rocky Mountain 
section of the country and the territory 
adjacent thereto, a region of mountain 
peaks and great desert wastes, of far- 
reaching distances, of mountain villages, 
mining towns of the isolated and the un- 
tutored, some of whom, Indians and 


whites alike, have never heard of 
Almighty God and the Saviour of Man- 
kind, others of whom know and thirst 
for the word, and to whom it is the duty 
of the bishops and their clergy to reach 
and administer unto. 

That is the significance of the strong 
continental missionary note which was 
sounded at this consecration in Fargo. 
This region is a part of the United States 
of which few Churchmen and women in 
the East know. The great trans-contin- 
ental trains and the well laid motor roads 
cross and recross it east and west, but 
there are few trains or roads which tra- 
verse it north and south; and it is in 
these sparsely settled regions, where the 
future development of the United States 
lies, that these missionary bishops, the 
new Bishop Bartlett among them, are 
laboring. 

It is the land in which Walker, Edsall, 
Cameron Mann, and Tyler, Bishop Bart- 
lett’s predecessors, and Hare, Whipple, 
Tuttle, Talbot, in a larger sense, first 
broke ground not only as pioneers of the 
Church, but as co-workers in the winning 
of the West. These missionary bishops 
are struggling to continue the work the 
older bishops began. There is a commu- 
nity of interest between them; there is a 
certain fresh impetus gained through the 
meeting of Convention in Denver. 

To one who had reached Fargo after a 
journey through the missionary districts 
of the Rocky Mountain region, and had 
seen in the Districts of Wyoming, Utah, 
and Idaho the opportunities at hand and 
the urge on the part of their bishops to go 
forward with the essential aid and sym- 
pathy from the East, there seemed to be 
in this consecration of Bishop Bartlett 
more than the elevation of a faithful, ex- 
perienced, and well-tried priest of the 
Church to the episcopate,—there seemed 
to be a concentration and a rallying of 
the missionary bishops of the West; a 
reawakened demand for an advance 
toward the ideal to which not only the 
missionary bishops, but the whole 
Church in the United States is com- 
mitted. 


Four Years’ Progress in Anking Mission 


Since the chaos of 1927, the Church in An- 
king, with courage and energy, has faced the 


demands of a new day with encouraging results 


By the Rt. Rev. Daniel T. Huntington, D. D. 


First Missionary Bishop of Anking, 1912- 


HERE SEEMS TO BE a fixed idea current 
in the Church that our China missions 
were shot to pieces in 1927 and have 
never been put together again. Nothing 
could be further from the truth! 
The District of Anking, for which alone 
I can speak officially, did suffer a good 
deal in 1927; I know that similar condi- 
tions prevailed in the other dioceses. All 
foreign missionaries were obliged to leave 
their stations and nearly all our property 
was occupied by troops for longer or 
shorter periods. Generally this was not 
done out of hostility to foreigners, but 
chiefly because quarters were needed for 
troops which were moving through the 
country in great numbers. While many 
houses were thoroughly looted, others suf- 
fered little loss or damage. Many country 
churches and schools and rectories were 
also occupied; chiefly in the spring but 
never for long periods. By autumn the 
war had been transferred to other sec- 
tions and a period of reconstruction had 
begun. During the disorder many for- 
eign workers went to other places—the 
Philippines, Japan, and the United States. 
Some of them have never returned. ‘This 
was not their fault. In some cases it was 
due to health and in others, the special 
branch of work with which they were con- 
nected, chiefly schools, had been closed 
temporarily. Many enterprises are still 
in abeyance and where work has been re- 
vived it is now under Chinese auspices. 
With the Chinese workers the case was 
naturally different. They did not leave; 
they had no place to go although they 
were often in great discomfort and some 
danger. In saying this, I do not wish to 


appear to criticize the foreign missiona- . 
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ries. They left not merely for their own 
safety, but because their presence was an 
embarrassment rather than a help to their 
Chinese colleagues. It merely shows the 
advantage of having such a fine group of 
Chinese workers as we have in the Dio- 
cese of Anking. After all they are the 
ones who are building the Chinese 
Church. They stayed and took up the 
heavy responsibilities which were left to 
them and have continued to carry them 
ever since. The diocese is now nearly one 
hundred per cent Chinese. Actually 
there are twelve foreign and 146 Chinese 
workers. Furthermore the Chinese are in 
charge everywhere. Dr. John Sung is 
superintendent of St. James’ Hospital, 
Anking. Chinese are in charge of all the 
schools and, of course, of all the churches. 
The object of the mission has always been 
to merge itself in the Chinese Church and 
the troubles, instead of retarding, have 
hastened the project. 


I ET US REVIEW a few of the advances 
— which have been made since 1927. At 
two places we have been forced to rebuild. 
In Wuhu the rectory of St. James’ Church 
had gotten beyond the stage where repair- 
ing was advisable. It has been torn down 
and rebuilt in another spot, giving a much 
better use of the land. In Kiukiang the 
Government decided to widen the street 
and forced all property holders to move 
back fifteen feet—that is the way streets 
are being widened everywhere in China 
today. 

The Diocese of Anking has a fixed 
policy that in any place where a new plant 
is to be erected at least one-quarter of the 
cost should be borne by the local congre- 
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gation. While this has held us back from 
building in some cases, it has undoubted- 
ly been good for the congregations. 

At the foot of the Buddhist sacred 
mountain, Chiuhwa Shan, in the middle 
of a very fertile plain, is Miaochien (‘in 
front of the temple”). There we have a 
good church and rectory but our school, 
a lower primary school for both girls and 
boys, is much over-crowded and the ac- 
commodations very poor. A few doors 
away is a good higher primary school for 
boys, with which we are on most friendly 
terms. The Miaochien people, however, 
are very anxious that we should make our 
school a higher primary school for girls 
and recently the necessary. plant was com- 
pleted to make this possible. 

For many years, in very inadequate 
rented quarters, work in Chuchiachiao, a 
town of about five thousand people, has 
_ been carried on despite our owning a piece 
of land. Now a very satisfactory church, 
rectory, and school have been built on 
this land. 

The most extensive new plant is in 
Kingtehchen, the great center for Chinese 
porcelain manufacture. Some years ago 
there was purchased property near the 
center of the city, but lack of funds pre- 
vented the erection of a plant. Now, 
however, a church, a rectory, and a school 
with quarters for two teachers have been 
built. 

Other places are planning to build. 


Tsungyang already has money in hand for 
the beginning of a project which will ulti- 
mately give them entirely new quarters. 
The present plant is entirely mud walled 
and very inadequate. 

Finance is not a sure index of spiritual 
growth but it shows something. For the 
past four years contributions in the Dio- 
cese of Anking were: 


[02 eee dene aa Mex $2,523 
107 Supeam are enn ek be 5,121 
192020 ence 7,645 
1930s eate ee 8,595 


The figures are in Chinese dollars which, 
being on a silver basis, have varied very 
much in gold value during the last few 
years; one gold dollar ranging in value 
from about $2.50 to $4.50. 


Ne TIMES DEMAND new methods. The 
first of these new methods is some- 
thing that I think we should have been 
doing for years but we have not been able 
to get to it. About eighty-five per cent of 
the population of China are farmers, for 
whom we have done but little. Now two 
men who have studied agriculture at the 
University of Nanking are working among 
them. They have a seed farm where 
superior wheat and cotton seed are grown 
and we expect to add other seeds as time 
goes on. One of the workers devotes most 
of his time visiting the various stations 
giving lectures on subjects which will be 


NANCHANG UNDERTAKES TO GARE FOR ITS LEPERS A 
ines issi - GLepers recently assisted a Nanchang committee, under the 
as Beer ieuiy, Pate st. ‘Kimber Den, to establish this leprosarium. 
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useful to the farmers and trying to start 
schools for adults. Of course most of the 
farmers cannot read and if they are going 
to improve their condition it is necessary 
that they should learn. To this end night 
schools are being started in several places 
and it is hoped that a network of them 
may eventually spread over the entire 
diocese. This has been found a most 
effective method of presenting the Gospel, 
as the workers are brought, in natural 
and helpful ways, into contact with the 
people, who are then ready to hear and 
to understand. 

Our schools, except the higher middle 
schools, are going on nearly as they were 
before 1927: The lack of the higher 
middle schools has precipitated a work 
for which there has been a long felt need, 
work among Government school students. 
Three years ago, the Rev. Quentin Hwang 
began work among the ten thousand stu- 
dents of Nanchang. A good athlete, he 
soon became athletic director in several 
of the schools and was asked to take 
charge of the provincial track team which, 
in 1930, went to the national meet at 
Hangchow. In this way he has the entree 
of all the schools in the city. He has 


organized several student clubs, which 
have an enrollment of about 140 boys, 
among whom are a number preparing for 
Baptism. The Rev. Arthur Wu is doing 
a similar work in Anking. 

Finally I would mention a work which 
is not a work of the mission at all. A few 
years ago there was organized in Shang- 
hai, a Chinese Mission to Lepers, which 
has helped to open one leprosarium, that 
in Nanchang. They raised five thousand 
dollars, and the Nanchang committee, of 
which the Rev. Kimber H. Den is chair- 
man, raised another five thousand dollars. 
The Government gave a fine site about 
five miles from the city and buildings 
have been put up which will accommodate 
forty lepers. I visited it last spring and 
it seemed to be going very well although 
insufficient funds prevented it from caring 
for more than twenty lepers. 


These activities are but evidences of . 


the progress which is being made not only 
in my own diocese, but throughout the 
whole Chung Hua Sheng Kung Hui. We 
are progressing with energy toward the 
goal of a Chinese Church. I think the 


next great step in Anking will be the elec- 
tion of a Chinese bishop. 


GOVERNMENT SCHOOL STUDENTS ATTEND A BIBLE CLASS 
A feature of the Church’s work in Nanchang is its effort to reach Government school 
students, largely through student clubs organized by the Rev. Quentin Hwang 
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Bread is the 1932 Lenten Offering Theme 


Lenten Offering enables children to share re- 
sponsibility for Church’s Mission while themes 
selected tend to give this great enterprise focus 


By the Rev. John W. Suter, jr. 


Executive Secretary, Department of Religious Education 


READ is the theme of the Lenten 
Offering project for 1932. This is 
typical of the themes that we have used 
for the past few years, and illustrates our 
policy in regard to this 
annual mission study 
enterprise for the boys 
and girls of the Church. 
What are the ideas be- 
hind the choice of sub- 
jects like these? How 
are such topics related 
to the Church’s Mis- 
sion? 

The Lenten Offering 
is a gift made by the 
Church’s children to- 
ward the cost of the 
budget adopted by 
General Convention. 
Each diocese and mis- 
sionary district bears 
a Share of the respon- 
sibility for supporting 
that part of the budget 
which is apportioned 
among dioceses and 
Histrcts,.and .t.his 
means that within a given diocese, 
or a given district, each parish and 


mission bears it share. Naturally the 
grown people of each congregation 
take the responsibility, but they 


invite the children to help them. One 
of the ways in which the children respond 
to this invitation is by giving money, 
which they earn and save for the pur- 
pose, either in Lent, or, if they prefer, 
just before Lent. 

It follows, therefore, that the objects 
for which the children give this money 
are the objects listed in the schedule of 
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appropriations adopted by General Con- 
vention. These objects include social 
service work, missionary work, religious 
educational work; projects for sailors, 
for the Church Peri- 
odical Club, for hos- 
pitals, schools, and 
mission churches; the 
support of the Church 
Missions House, with 
its Book Store and 
Library and many 
offices; the salaries of 
certain doctors, nurses, 
teachers, priests, and 
bishops; work among 
college students in this 
country and _ others; 
books and study 


courses for isolated 
members of the 
Church; conferences 


on social service, on 
education, on mission- 
ary work. ‘This list 
could be extended. To 
get the whole story, 
one must consult The 
General Church Program. 

What does it all boil down to? It is 
the effort, on the part of Church people, 
to share the abundant life, in Christ, with 
all His people everywhere, at home and 
abroad. Geographically, the offering’s 
horizon embraces the world; personally, 
its aim includes every department of 
mankind’s life: body, mind, soul. Hu- 
manity is the key-note. 

To give the great enterprise focus, 
therefore, during the six or seven-week 
period each year, we take some theme 
that strikes a note common to mankind— 
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CARLOS WORKS 
The hero of a story in the new booklet Give 
Us This Day Our Daily Bread 


some emphasis or aspect of human life 
that binds man to man—something to 
which people of all races feel their unity. 
For example: work, play, peace, friends, 
home, study, love, bread, worship, broth- 
erhood, health, adventure, justice, voca- 
tion, growth. Around any one of these 
ideas could be built a unit of study, wor- 
ship, and work, provocative of growth in 
the Christian life and conducive to 
Christian world-mindedness. To qualify 
as a theme for the Lenten Offering, a 
topic has to be connected with the whole 
work of the whole Church; has to touch 
human welfare around the world; has to 
be related to the abundant life which our 
Lord teaches us to share with Him and 
with each other; has to be universal 
enough, deep enough, important enough, 
to mean something to all races, all coun- 
tries, all ages, all social conditions. If a 
theme represents something which the 
Incarnation of our Lord seeks to trans- 
figure, something which can be built into 
His Kingdom, then it has its place in the 
Church’s Mission, and the money of the 
offering will be spent in its behalf. 
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The offering helps the Church to do 
its work, to fulfill its mission. What is 
the Church for? Is it to bring power to 
people, to rebuild society after the mind 
of Christ, to give the Holy Spirit sway in 
the lives, the decisions, the characters, of 
men, women, and children? Is it to lift 
people to God in worship, in fellowship, 
in mutual self-giving? Is it to make a 
better world? Is it to accomplish the 
purposes of God in society? Then it 
must have a great deal to do with such 
themes as we have mentioned—for where 
else can God’s will be done, among us 
who sojourn on this earth, except in our 
daily work and play, our friendships and 
forbearances, our homes, our schools, our 
worship, our loving, our breadwinning and 
health-seeking, our business and _ profes- 
sions, our dealing with one another on a 
small scale and on a large, our growing- 
up, our attitude toward beauty and 
truth? For goodness and harmony-with- 
God are not maintained in thin air, ab- 
stractly: they are found only in life’s 
homely actualities—the things we do, the 
things we say, the plans we make and 
carry into effect; the bread we earn, the 
professions we practice, the prayers we 
pray, the friends we treat well or ill, the 
studies we study, the games we play, the 
peace we make. 


if ALL OUR WORK of missionary educa- 
tion we take pains to avoid erecting a 
barrier between ourselves and_ those 
others to whom we give the offering. As 
a matter of fact, no such barrier exists. 
To a large extent the givers are among 
the receivers. The situation can best be 
understood if it is thought of in terms of 
a family. We are members of an earth- 
wide family, and we undertake certain 
pieces of work through which we serve 
one another. 

In the past there has been a type of 
mission study material which brings into 
the mind of a Church school child a pic- 
ture of a dark cavern in which curiously- 
colored people grope around in a miser- 
able existence, and to which a smiling 
missionary with a Bible under his arm 
brings a burning torch, thus scattering 
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BREAD IS THE 1932 LENTEN OFFERING THEME 


the shadows and leading the benighted 
natives out into the sunlight. If one 
went through the General Convention’s 
schedule of appropriations with a fine- 
tooth comb, he could discover very few 
dollars devoted to enterprises which even 
remotely resemble the picture of the 
cavern. By far the greater part of the 
children’s Lenten Offering supports well- 
established work in places where there 
are parish churches, hospitals, schools, 
and other witness-bearing projects. 

Furthermore, every picture, poster, 
story, and article published in connec- 
tion with the Lenten Offering has to be 
prepared in such a way that it may be 
seen and read by the people who them- 
selves are depicted. For example, some 
of the work which the Lenten Offering 
helps to support is done for the benefit 
of boys and girls, men and women, in 
Colorado, some in Arkansas, some in 
Florida. We have work also among deaf 
mutes, Indians, Negroes. Other people 
whom the offering helps live in Arizona, 
Nevada, Alaska, Porto Rico. Others that 
may be mentioned are foreign-born citi- 
zens in Chicago, San Francisco, and New 
York. These people look at the pictures 
of themselves and read the stories and 
pamphlets about themselves, which ac- 
company the Lenten Offering; and these 
same people give some of the offering. 
It is not, therefore, a case of ourselves 
giving money to others, but rather our- 
selves giving to ourselves. The real 
point of the project is that through the 
Lenten Offering our conception of the 
word ourselves is considerably broadened. 

Again, we must remember that the 
purpose of the Church is to reconstruct 
society, and bring individuals to life, 
according to the plan of God as revealed 
by Jesus Christ. This reconstruction and 
awakening are tremendously needed 
everywhere in the world. 

Of course, there are still cases, where 
our missionaries reach out and bring into 
the sphere of Christian discipleship people 
who might otherwise never have heard of 
God the Father, or of His Son Jesus 
Christ. Such things do happen. But 
they by no means represent the whole 
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RODOLPHO EARNS A TRIP 


This Brazilian figures in another story in the 
new Lenten booklet 


program of work adopted by General 
Convention: the program toward whose 
support the Lenten Offering is given. 

“T can take you,” says a foreign mis- 
sionary worker here and there, “to a 
place where the Gospel of Christianity 
has never been heard.” 

‘““And I can take you,” says the college 
pastor, or the rector of a parish in any 
American city, “to a place where it has 
been heard and is flouted.” 

To both places the Church of Christ 
goes with its message, its power, its new 
life. Both types of work are undertaken 
in that world-wide program which the 
Lenten Offering helps to support. 

Ours is the task of helping the United 
States to become Christian in all the rela- 
tionships between man and man: rela- 
tionships commercial, political, journalis- 
tic, artistic, educational, industrial. Ours, 
too, is the task of helping other nations, 
near and far, to achieve the same Chris- 
tian Way of Life in the same relation- 
ships. Ours is the task of knitting na- 
tion to nation, race to race, in love and 
respect and mutual understanding, in the 
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bond of peace and in righteousness of 
life. The whole task of the whole Church 
is what the Lenten Offering is devoted 
to—the enterprise as a whole. And the 
whole task of the whole Church is a mis- 
sionary task, a social service task, an 
educational task: missionary because it 
is a great errand on which people have to 
be sent (to college campuses, to crowded 
cities, to mountain forests, to Kentucky, 
Indiana, North Carolina, Alaska, Haiti, 
China) ; social service because it involves 
the reconstruction of our social system, 
in the United States and in every land, 
until the relationship of man to man, of 
group to group, of nation to nation, shall 
reflect the loving purpose of God; edu- 
cational because it requires learnings— 
learning what is true, learning how to live 
individually and socially, growing in 
knowledge and in skill as citizens of that 
Commonwealth whose seat is in Heaven. 

A certain slowness to understand these 
things, to visualize the Lenten Offering 
in terms of its objective, is due partly to 
the ambiguity which surrounds the word 
“mission.” Once for all let us try to fix 
the distinction in our minds. The word 
is used in two senses, a narrower and a 
broader. 

First, in the narrower sense: we speak 
of the missionary work of the Church in 
contradistinction to the social service or 
educational work. This use of the word 
is reflected in the names of the Depart- 
ments of the National Council. It means, 
roughly, that missionary work is work 


that is locally non-self-supporting. The 
work may be medical, educational, eccle- 
siastical, or anything else, in its charac- 
ter, but if it is paid for, even in part, by 
people who live far away from the seat of 
its operation—if, in short, it is a work 
to which the whole Church sends some- 


body, or sends money—then (often) it 


is labelled missionary. From the point 
of view of a school-child in New Jersey, 
the work at St. Luke’s Hospital in Tokyo 
is (in this sense of the word) missionary, 
whereas the work of his own parish is not. 
Yet there is a child in Tokyo who looks 
upon the work of his parish as work 
which is, as he would say, “for our- 
selves.” This use, therefore, of the word 
mission is purely relative, and often con- 
fusing. The greater, more fundamental 
meaning is the use described in the next 
paragraph. 

Secondly: we speak of the Church’s 
Mission. This means the Church’s Pur- 
pose, or Business—the unfinished task of 
building the Kingdom of God in the lives 
and organizations of human beings on 
this earth. This includes all types of 
work undertaken by the Church: social 
service, education, printing, financing, 


editing magazines, publishing books—in’ 


short, the whole enterprise described in 
The General Church Program. 

It is in the second sense of the word 
that the children’s annual Lenten Offering 
is a missionary offering. It is devoted to 
the Church’s Mission, the Church’s Pur- 
pose, the Church’s whole task. 


Neighboring Mexican Villages Plan New Church 


INGE oc VILLAGES in Mexico 
have their little rivalries. Xolox, 
the capital of an ancient Indian dynasty, 
is just across the railroad from Los Reyes, 
a newer town. For years our Church 
people have worshipped in Xolox but in 
the past two years the rapidly increasing 
attendance has made a new church a ne- 
cessity. Meanwhile, most of our Xolox 
communicants have moved over to Los 
Reyes. They want the new church built 
there; Xolox wants to keep it in Xolox. 

A happy compromise was effected on 
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Bishop Creighton’s recent visit when he 
and the vestry were invited to the home 
of Senor Melendez, an active Churchman 
who lives in Los Reyes, in the real center 
of the whole community. He presented a 
third of his whole property as a site for 
the new church. 

The erection of the new church must 
wait until the crops are in. Then the 
Indians will make the adobe, haul the 
stone, and do all the work. They will 
need a little assistance for doors and win- 
dows and furnishings. 


Ce 


Rural Nevada is Athirst for God’s Word 


Lone missionary in Humboldt and Pershing 
Counties reaches, with Church’s message, folk 
scattered over an area of 16,000 square miles 


By Rosalie Lascelles 
Church of St. Mary the Virgin, Winnemucca, Nevada 


IN THE LAST frontier and “wide- 
open” State, is today very much in 
the eyes of the other forty-seven States. 

Nowhere is rural work more necessary 
than in Nevada, and nowhere does it show 
less results than in this land of prospec- 
tors, men of unbounded faith and hope 
with a fortune always “round the next 
corner”. My husband is a prospector for 
souls with his “claim” in the vast Hum- 
boldt and Pershing Counties, an area of 
some sixteen thousand square miles, with 
headquarters in the Church of St. Mary 
the Virgin at Winnemucca. 

Fifty miles north of Winnemucca is the 
immense Orovada Valley, settled almost 
entirely by homesteaders, war veterans 
for the most part, who are just proving- 
up. Our first visit was to the store. 
The owner, a man of the same name and 
nearly related to one of America’s best- 
known automobile manufacturers, gave us 
the names of people upon whom to call. 

“Will you baptize my baby’? was the 
first question asked us at the first house 
we entered—a most unusual request in 
this anti-child-baptism State. The baby 
turned out to be a dear boy of six years. 
He was duly baptized in the school house 
which we were using as our church. The 
font was the school wash-bowl, 
the ewer a milk bottle. Since 
then there have been baptized 
here, a man and his two sons who 
are now being instructed for Con- 
firmation. Whenever we go to 
Orovada I take all my old maga- 
zines for the people who are very 
poor, but are kindness personi- 
fied. We are booked up for lunch 
months ahead and usually come 
home laden with vegetables of all 


kinds. No ranch is nearer than three 
miles to the school house and many very 
much farther away. The people there are 
quite interested in the Advance Work 
Program, especially an item for the Phil- 
ippine Islands, and give of their poverty. 

Unionville is one of the oldest “re- 
mains” of old Nevada. For ten years the 
county seat of Humboldt County, Union- 
ville is now almost deserted. The three 
thousand miners are gone and but four 
families remain. It is situated in a four- 
mile canyon, a gem of autumn beauty 
when we first visited it; there were apple 
trees weighed down with fruit, a pro- 
fusion of dahlias that have taken the 
silver cup at the State Fair for two suc- 
cessive years, flowers and trees (the latter 
very rare in Nevada), and a beautiful 
mountain stream, running the length of 
the canyon, but disappearing in the sand 
as soon as it reaches the plain; there are 
the remains of many houses, the Meth- 
odist Church, the Court House, and the 
old store, long since fallen into ruins. It 
was to this store that supplies were 
shipped by ox-team from Sacramento to 
feed the three thousand-odd miners who 
lived there. This is one of the towns that 
boast of having had Mark Twain as one 
of its denizens during his mining 
days in Nevada. One wall of his 
home still stands. 

“Would you like a service? 
May we use the school house?” 
This school attended by some 
ten children is twenty miles from 
the Victory Highway over a 
road suffering from a succession 
of cloudbursts. But the jour- 
ney is well worth the bumps. 

“Ves, certainly! We shall all 
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be there.”” No one could remember ever 
having a service of any kind in the town 
and we were particularly requested to 
bring books as they had none of any kind. 
Now whenever possible we go to Union- 
ville regularly every month. Five chil- 
dren are being instructed for Baptism. 
They are bright and anxious to answer 
any questions that are asked of them. 


Rochester is an old silver camp, but 
not worth mining with silver at its present 
low price. The camp is only eight miles 
off the road on our way to Lovelock, 
seventy-three miles from Winnemucca. 
The people are entirely innocent of any 
religious knowledge. When asked if they 
had ever heard the story of the “Sower”’ 
they said they had not. 

What shall I say of McDermitt, eighty- 
one miles from a railroad? At present 
there is no church of any kind in the 
town, although the Presbyterians worked 
here until about two years ago when 
their minister died. It is the center of 
a large ranching country near the head- 
waters of the Quinn River. We had a 
lantern service there in March, and being 
Passiontide, we had used pictures of the 
Passion. There was an attentive congre- 
gation of seventy-two people, thirty-three 
of whom were children. Many of them 
could scarcely understand English, as a 
large proportion of the residents are 
Basques. ‘These children for at least two 
years have had no religious services what- 
ever, and their parents are strangers in a 
strange land! These beautiful Basque 
children could not say the Lord’s Prayer 
and had never seen a picture of the 
Master. With a simple little chapel and 
a devoted woman worker, almost any- 
thing might be done in McDermitt. 

Five miles southeast of McDermitt is 
the Piute Reservation with its two hun- 
dred Indians for which, at present, no 
religious facilities are provided. 

Sixty-five hundred feet high, in a 
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neighborhood in which quick-silver has 
recently been found is Midas, known in 
the old days as Gold Circle. Actually in 
Elko County, it is more easily reached 
from Winnemucca, sixty-seven miles dis- 
tant, than from Elko. Here we found 
two communicants. Accordingly once a 
month we go there for a celebration of 
the Holy Communion. This involves 
staying over night, but the opportunity 
warrants it. There are many children, 
nearly all ‘unbaptized at present, for 
whom we are trying to start a Sunday 
school. Midas, except for two new gold 
camps, is our latest prospect. 

Colver Valley consists actually of one 
God-fearing family, a cattleman whose 
family has been there for two generations, 
and who owns his ranch. It is a real 
home. They had had no opportunity for 
the religious up-bringing of their five 
children until we discovered them. Now 
the family has been baptized and the 
father and the two eldest children have 
been confirmed. Our services, of course, 
are held in the sitting room of the ranch- 
house. 


In this rural field far from the attrac- 
tions and contaminations of the city, man 
is athirst for God; alone and forgotten 
away out in the canyons, on the desert, in 
“ghost’ cities and on ranches, tucked 
away in the mountains, they appreciate 
any efforts to tell them the “old, old 
story,” and as soon as they get the neces- 
sary understanding, to make use of the 
means of grace which the Church sup- 
plies. 

Our missionary at Hawthorne, Miss 
Charlotte Brown, is in charge of the rural 
correspondence work in Nevada. She 
sends out Sunday school lessons, letters to 
parents, and countless other helpful litera- 
ture to the people whose names we send 
her. Wherever there are children to be 
taught the Faith as it is in Jesus, a Sunday 
school now may be held at a school house 
or in a home. 


CHRIST'S HALL, TOKYO, CARRIES ON AN EFFECTIVE SOCIAL WORK 


Church Arouses Japan’s Social Conscience 


Widely Loving Society, Christ’s Hall, and pa- 
rochial welfare activities are evidence of lead- 
ership of Japanese Church in social work 


By the Rev. James K. Morris 


Church of the Resurrection, Kyoto, Japan 


aN OUTSTANDING RESULT of the impact 
of Christianity upon Japan has been 
an awakening of a social conscience that 
is increasingly finding expression in wel- 
fare activities. More and more the na- 
tion is becoming alive to its social prob- 
lems; frequent attempts are made to or- 
ganize parties with the avowed purpose 
of solving social problems by radical 
methods, while the legitimate political 
parties are giving increased attention to 
them. But it is outside my present pur- 
pose to consider these questions in their 
political aspects; I wish to deal particu- 
larly with the Church’s part in trying, 
through social service, to correct bad con- 
ditions and to alleviate suffering which 
lies at the bottom of the present unrest. 
Obviously, these conditions arise out of 
the larger problems, social and economic, 
and hence whatever the Church does is 
related to the larger problems. 

In the evangelistic program of the more 
progressive Christian workers, both Jap- 
anese and foreign, social service has its 
proper place. In fact it is difficult for 
many to distinguish between evangelistic 
work and social service. The two are in- 
timately related. Hungry people cannot 


be saved spiritually until their physical 
hunger is satisfied. Children born in 
houses of prostitution cannot be saved 
until removed to an atmosphere in which 
the soul can live. Men and women suffer- 
ing continually from lack of proper food, 
clothing, and housing cannot become spir- 
itually healthy until their condition is 
bettered. Consequently, the Church, to 
do effective evangelistic work, must enter 
into the problems of the people among 
whom it works and help them towards a 
solution of their difficulties. 

The Church in Japan is doing some 
outstanding social work under experi- 
enced leaders in social reconstruction. 
Its schools have eight thousand stu- 
dents enrolled, while the graduates are 
taking their places in the nation’s so- 
cial, economic, and industrial life. Its 
hospital work is of outstanding excel- 
lence. St. Luke’s International Hos- 
pital has a position in the med- 
ical life of Japan that is unique for an 
institution under foreign management. It 
is exerting a widespread constructive in- 
fluence on the health of the nation, and, 
through its College of Nursing, the first 
to receive governmental recognition, is 
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EVANGELISTIC TEAM OF CHRIST’S HALL, TOKYO 


A part of the work on Tokyo’s street corners consists of distributing tracts and copies of 
The Kingdom of God Newspaper to bystanders 


making an unique contribution to the 
nursing profession. The hospital also co- 
operates with governmental Boards of 
Health, and the Department of Educa- 
tion. The value of such a Christian insti- 
tution in helping Japan to solve its health 
problems cannot be _ over-estimated. 
Another outstanding medical work is the 
mission to lepers carried on at Kusatsu 
and Kumamoto. The Church was the 
pioneer in helping these unfortunate peo- 
ple and along with her medical ministra- 
tions she has carried her priceless spiritual 
message of joy and hope. Both colonies 
are combining in an ideal way the social 
and spiritual aspects of evangelistic work. 
In addition to hospital work, there are 
four dispensaries, whose total number of 
patients jn 1930 was over eighty thou- 
sand. There are also five orphanages, 
seventy kindergartens, several day nur- 
series, and various other types of social 
work carried on through the various par- 
ishes. 
So much has been written about the 
work of the large institutions that I shall 
confine myself to pieces of work less 
widely known, but typical of all the social 
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work being done by the Church in Japan. 

The Widely Loving Society located just 
outside Osaka takes care of foundlings, 
orphans, and children whose parents for 
various reasons are unable to care for 
them. About two hundred and fifty chil- 
dren and fifteen adults are cared for in 
the home, which is entirely under the 
supervision and control of the Japanese. 

The society maintains a well-equipped 
kindergarten and day nursery, and pro- 
vides special instruction for backward 
children up to the fifth grade. A health 
clinic is conducted: regularly for the 
women and children of the neighborhood. 
The plan of placing children between the 
ages of two and six with carefully select- 
ed families in the country is working very 
successfully. Among those who have 
been brought up in the home are clergy- 
men, dentists, social workers, farmers, and 
businessmen. 


One of the most interesting features of 
the society’s work is a building containing 
sixteen apartments, each consisting of a 
combination bedroom and_ kitchen, for 
destitute women. Each woman admitted 
must show evidence of no support. The 
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WIDELY LOVING SOCIETY, A WELFARE WORK IN OSAKA 


Founded under Christian auspices to care for foundlings and orphans, the Society also 


provides for destitute women. 


society finds employment for them and 
they usually stay in the home about one 
year. During this time they are given 
medical attention, and above all friend- 
ship and_ spiritual direction. About 
thirty women and children are now cared 
for in this way. 

All children of school age in the home 
attend the public schools. As entrance 
into higher schools is based on competitive 
examination, those who fail to enter are 
taught trades suitable to their capacities; 
printing, farming, carpentry. 

The dominating motive of the Widely 
Loving Society is, of course, Christian. 
There is a chapel in which centers the 
religious work. Those who have gone out 
from the institution stand high in their 
respective communities and churches. The 
society is but one evidence of the way in 
which the Church can enter into the prob- 
lems of the masses and render construc- 
tive aid. 

Another very interesting type of social 
work is carried on by Christ’s Hall in 
Tokyo. This work, under the direction 
of women missionaries of the Church of 
England, is carried on in a large frame 
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Their building is shown at the left 


building on the banks of a newly made 
river, in a poor district where live laborers 
and unemployed men and women, not far 
from St. Luke’s International Hospital. 
In the hall are living quarters for the 
missionaries and several Japanese work- 
ers, rooms for kindergarten, night school, 
and other activities. 

In Japan today there are about 
1,500,000 unemployed. As in other coun- 
tries the majority are in the cities. Many 
thousands are in Tokyo. ‘The city has 
provided through its Rural Bureau Dor- 
mitories lodging at ten cents a night, and 
there are municipal kitchens where one 
can get a meal for a few cents. But the 
numbers are so large and personal prob- 
lems so grave and varied that the Church 
has a great responsibility. 

Christ’s Hall has attempted in two 
ways to help these people. Rice, as every- 
one knows, forms the main food of the 
Japanese. It is eaten three times a day 
in large quantities. The hall obtained 
permission from the city to purchase rice 
at wholesale price, and to retail it at 
wholesale prices. Funds from private 
sources were secured to carry out this 
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A PLAYGROUND CORNER 


Resurrection Church, Kyoto, offers wholesome 
play opportunities for children of weavers 


project, greatly to the relief of hundreds 
of unemployed. To purchase rice from 
Christ’s Hall, each family must obtain 
a rice ticket from a community committee 
appointed to investigate family conditions 
which certifies that the head of the family 
or other adults are unemployed. The hall, 
also, has purchased cloth and employed 
wives and daughters of unemployed men 
to make it up into kimonos for sale to 
stores and individuals. 

A little twelve-year-old girl was forced 
to leave school in order to help her 
mother, a widow, support an older daugh- 
ter, sick with tuberculosis. The mother 
earned fifteen dollars a month. The child 
was unable to get work and applied to 
Christ’s Hall where she was employed to 
make kimonos. In this way she was able 
to make enough to enable her mother to 
put the sick child in a sanatorium. Later 
the older girl died and now the younger 
child is working to make enough to re- 
enter school. 

All the work of Christ’s Hall is directed 
to one supreme end—the revelation of 
God; but some of its efforts are more 
directly evangelistic than others. Prom- 
inent in its direct evangelism is street 
preaching. On Sunday evenings, the mis- 
sionaries, Japanese and foreign, go forth 


to distribute tracts to bystanders and to 
sell copies of the weekly paper, The King- 
dom of God Newspaper, printed by the 
Kingdom of God Movement, a great evan- 
gelistic movement now sweeping over 
Japan under the leadership of Toyohiko 
Kagawa. The newspaper is sold for one 
sen (one-half cent). 

One evening a worker approached a 
woman sitting on a park bench and asked 
if she would like to buy a paper. She 
said she would like one but had no money. 
A paper was given to her and she began 
coming to the hall. Later she became a 
catechumen and in time was_ baptized. 
She had tuberculosis and was sent to a 
sanatorium where she stayed a year and 
then went to live with her sister who has 
a large family of children. The family is 
very poor and all live in one small room. 
This woman has become a very earnest 


_Christian, and is employed at the hall in 
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making kimonos. 

Last winter a tent village for the un- 
employed was erected near the hall under 
the direction of Mr. Kagawa. The charge 
was one sen a night, but many had not 
even that small sum and were given free 
lodging. Christ’s Hall made bedding for 
the village and helped to provide food. 
The workers from the hall went to the 
village once a week for evangelistic work. 
This year the city plans to erect barracks 
for the unemployed and the hall will have 
a great responsibility in helping create 
a healthy morale among the people who 
will live there. 

In Kyoto, the Church of the Resurrec- 
tion, situated in a neighborhood of weav- 
ers, has a well defined social program. 
While unemployment is also a serious 
problem here, it is largely a problem of 
the displacement of the home industry by 
the factory. For centuries the handsome 
kimono and obi worn by the Japanese 
women have been made in the homes of 
weavers in Kyoto. But with the intro- 
duction of machines and the building of 
factories, these people have found them- 
selves facing a fierce competition. While 
a machine can turn out in one day ten obi 
to the handloom’s one, the finest and most 
expensive obi still are manufactured by 
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hand. But due to machine competition, 
general depression, and large output, the 
market is flooded and prices have declined 
to unprofitable levels. This situation is 
working ruin for hundreds of weavers. 
The Church of the Resurrection is com- 
posed almost entirely of this class of peo- 
ple. They are demanding a change in the 
social order, which change for many of 
them means Communism. What is the 
Church doing in the face of this situa- 
tion? 

In the program of the Church of the 
Resurrection it is stated that the purpose 
of the church is to follow Christ’s exam- 
ple of sacrificial service and to strive to 
create happiness, peace, and _ brotherly 
love in the community. But to bring 
happiness and peace to some means first 
of all finding a solution to their social and 
economic problems. For others it means 
helping towards physical restoration after 
long illness, or a correction of unhealthy 
working conditions, a lessening of work- 
ing hours, and provision for leisure. How 
glibly we sometimes talk about peace, joy, 
and love, but do nothing to make them 
real in human lives. In an attempt to 
make them real, the Church of the Resur- 
rection operates a health clinic.. Health 
conditions among the weavers are very 
bad. They suffer from tuberculosis, beri- 
beri, and other diseases due to lack of 
ventilation and sunshine, proper food and 
recreation. The health clinic is supple- 
mented by cooking classes where food 
values are taught. The city public health 
bureau is codperating in the health clinic 
work. A visiting nurse goes into the 
homes of the people instructing them in 
the proper care of their children. There 
is also a kindergarten where over thirty 
children are given expert supervision in 
play and study as well as regular medical 
supervision. Lectures also are given 
throughout the year to the mothers on the 
care of children. 

Another serious problem is that of pro- 
viding a suitable recreation center for the 
young men and women. The Church of 
the Resurrection keeps open-house for 
them on holidays and Sundays. A large 
room equipped with games and read- 
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TO AID 
Christ’s Hall, Tokyo, retails rice, Japan’s main 
food, at wholesale prices 


THE UNEMPLOYED 


ing matter is provided for this purpose. 

In an attempt to do something about 
the more general social and economic 
problems, prominent men and women are 
invited from time to time to speak on 
these questions, and to point out the 
Christian solution as found in the ideal 
of the Kingdom of God. A student striv- 
ing hard to get an education found em- 
ployment in a bicycle shop at five cents a 
day with board and room. Board of this 
sort may be obtained for five dollars per 
month, and room for two dollars and a 
half. He could barely exist on this, much 
less buy books and clothing and pay 
school fees. 

As a Christian boy, he went to his 
pastor and said, “I have prayed to God 
for help. I am willing to work. I want 
an education. Why does not God help 
me? Why is the present social order 
crushing me?” 

This is a question thousands are asking 
the Church. Where is God in the midst 
of it all? Why does He not do some- 
thing about it? God works through His 
people. The Church as the body of 
Christ, as Christ incarnate in society has 
a great responsibility through its leaders 
and members to concern itself with an- 
swering that boy’s questions. 


Utah Coal*Region Challenges Church 


Helper, the hub of Carbon County, long neg- 


lected rendezvous of miners, responds to re- 


cently inaugurated social-evangelistic ministry 


By the Ret. Rev. Arthur W. Moulton, D. D. 


Fifth Missionary Bishop of Utah, 1920- 


Do IN THE central part of Utah is 
Carbon County. About the size of 
Massachusetts, it is the coal mine region 
of Utah, one might even say of the United 


States, for the coal 
from these mines goes 
everywhere. 


The coal of Carbon 
County is good coal. 
I burn it and it keeps 
me warm. We burn it 
in St. Mark’s Hospital 
and it keeps the pa- 
tients warm. We burn 
it in Rowland Hall and 
it keeps our pupils 
warm. We burn it in 
Emery House and it 
keeps the students of 
the university warm. 
So I know something 
about the coal our 
miners mine in Carbon 
County. Scattered 
through this coal re- 
gion there is a group 
of attractive camps; 
Gate, mentioned in Baedeker as the 
cleanest coal camp in the country, 
Schofield, Standardville, Winter Quarters, 
Hiawatha, Columbia, Moreland, Kenil- 
worth, and others up the canyons. 

In the midst of these, like a hub in a 
great wheel, is Helper.’ Helper furnishes 
the stores and movies and hotels and 
dance houses and places of merchandise 
for the whole region. Helper furnishes 
everything but churches. Helper minis- 
ters to fifteen thousand people who pile 
into town from time to time. There is 
no high school in Helper. There is no 


there are Castle 
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church in Helper, except the old railroad 
chapel, which the Mormons use; and a 
small Roman Catholic church off on one 
side. 


There is no reading room in 
Helper, there is no 
good meeting ‘place 
where people may as- 
semble to try out the 
good things of life. At 
least there were not un- 
til our Church took a 
hand and decided that 
somebody must do 
something in the name 
of the Lord Jesus 
Christi) thate the 
Church should go in 
instead of go out. 

A few years ago 
there was an explosion 
at Castle Gate and a 
hundred miners lost 
their lives. Our Church 
is said to have done 
more for the people at 
that time than anybody 
else. Later on Standardville had a flare-up 
and twenty-five more miners were killed. 
Shortly after that another blow killed five. 
I should have been profoundly ashamed 
if we could not have helped a little when 
grim and gruesome tragedy was breaking 
men’s lives. 

About two years ago the Y. M. C. A. 
decided that they could no longer stand 
the gaff and decided to abandon Helper. 
It was an excellent building they were 
leaving; it was an obvious opportunity 
that they were letting slip. Here was the 
great Rio Grande Railroad running 
through the town, about to bring back its 
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division point to Helper with nobody 
knows how many men and women and 
children. Here was a chance to get the 
church we had been talking about so 
long. Here was an instrument with 
which we. could minister to thousands 
with a high type of Christian service. We 
could offer them a place in which to wor- 
ship, a place to which they could send 
their little ones on Sunday, a place in 
which they could sleep, read, lounge, 
bathe, play, and save themselves from 
some of the sinister influences of a city 
without a church. We used to have our 
services in the moving picture house. We 
have held them in hotel room and in the 
old Y. M. C. A. The people used to beg 
us for a church building with an altar in 
it. They have one now. 

I took over the Y building. We organ- 
ized what we called the Utah Service As- 
sociation, the U.S.A. We made some im- 
provements which were imperative. We 
fixed over the old showers, beautified the 
rooms, added to the library, put in some 
new beds, built an attractive chapel on 
the lower floor and started out to lend a 
helping hand to Helper. We are the 


public library, church, lecture bureau, 
party room, bathroom, civic center of the 


HELPER, THE, CENTER OF 


i ‘s leadership the Church took 
Under Bishop Moulton’s leadershiy Tee 


social-evangelistic work 


and transformed it into St. Barnabas’ 


CARBON OOUNTY’S COAL REGION, UTAH 
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town. Around us are the mountains, 
around us are the mines, within our midst 
are the things of which we do not like to 
write, and we are there to witness to 
Christianity. 

There are not many of us as you count 
communicants. There are not many Epis- 
copalians out here anyway, and here in 
Helper there are fewer yet. But we are 
doing the work of all the Churches. The 
other day a Roman Catholic was buried 
from our Episcopal chapel by a Mormon 
bishop. We have a Sunday school of one ~ 
hundred and thirty in which our best 
teacher is a Methodist. A little group of 
consecrated women, only one of whom is 
technically an Episcopalian, do the best 
they can with the Christian Nurture 
Series. We have a guild about thirty 
strong (two or three may have been in an 
Episcopal church occasionally when they 
dwelt in the East) that contributes money 
every year to the Church’s Program. The 
manager of our rooms for a long time was 
a Lithuanian who was nurtured in one of 
our mission Sunday schools in Utah. His 
assistant is a Roman Catholic. Among 
our leaders and helpers have been, two 
Church Army captains, the present secre- 
tary of the St. Louis Rotary Club, a 


over the old Y. M. C. A. building 
from which radiates an extensive 
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THE RAILROAD Y WHICH BECAME ST. BARNABAS’ MISSION, HELPER 


its 


Two Church Army captains, a U. 8. Army colonel, and a clergyman of the Church haye been 


among the pioneer leaders of our work in the coal mining metropolis of Helper, 


colonel of the regular army, and clergy- 
men of the Church. 

Here then is an opportunity which if 
we had ignored we should have been 
sadly out of time and tune with this puz- 
zling decade. The Rt. Rev. F. B. Bart- 
lett, while a general secretary of the Field 
Department, visited Helper and said: 

Morally rotten. We dare not let this chal- 
lenge pass. The Church should go into this 
place at once with an aggressive leader, with a 
well considered program of social welfare backed 
by the stalwart preaching of Christ’s word. The 
field is ours. There is no field in the country 
which needs the Church and its influence more 
than Helper and the coal towns. Nothing has 
been done there for boys and girls. As I vis- 
ualize the work I find no limits to the possi- 
bilities of development. The whole field needs 
the Church. It is a big job. 

We have tried to tackle this big job. 
We have endeavored to build up a great 
social service civic center, from which 
shall radiate good, clean, strong, attrac- 
tive Christian influences. We have thirty- 
nine excellent beds which we can rent and 
an average of thirty are rented daily. We 
have a reading room with popular maga- 
zines and newspapers, used daily by an 
average of fifty men. The shower baths 
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Utah, 


which we have installed are used by about 
twenty a day and when football and base- 
ball teams come to Helper, we provide 
them with dressing rooms and showers. 

We can provide space for organizations 
when they desire to have meetings or 
when they wish to hold banquets, and 
there is not an organization which does 
not use our resources. 

Our library is the only library in the 
district. It now has about three thousand 
books and the number of boys and girls 
and men and women who are using our 
library is steadily increasing. The Asso- 
ciation of Readers numbers 158. 

The chapel of St. Barnabas’ Mission 
occupying the lower floor of the building 
was painted by Church Army men, and 
is most attractive. At a recent service 
of the Holy Communion, very early in 
the morning, there were sixteen present. 
There is a girls’ club of fifteen members 
and a boys’ club of twenty-three. The 
mission is nicely in debt, but working out, 
for the enterprise brings in something of 
a revenue. With patience and pluck and 
perseverance we shall make this graphic 
piece of work succeed. 


The Spirit of Missions 


PICTORIAL SECTION 
Eight Pages of Pictures from the Field 


© Ewing Galloway, New York 
CHRIST CHURCH, ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA 
This historical shrine across the Potomac from Washington, D. C., contains a pew 
regularly used, after 1785, by our first President 
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INDIAN WOMEN PREPARE SQUASH AND PUMPKIN FOR WINTER USE 
This is a contemporary photograph of life among the Indians on the reservations of 
South Dakota. The Student Lenten Offering this year hopes to provide scholarships 
at several of our Indian schools in that State 


CHURCH ARMY WITNESS ON A BUSY STREET CORNER 


Outdoor witness is a feature of successful Church Army work. Such witness at the 
plush and worsted mills in Sanford, Maine, recently resulted in men attending the 
parish church : 
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FIVE RACES PARTICIPATE IN HAWAIIAN ISLAND WEDDING 
Bishop Restarick recently married this Portuguese lad and Hawaiian maid. The attend- 
ants were Portuguese, Hawaiian, Chinese, Japanese, and Korean—a group representative 
of the Church’s work in the Islands 


<4 a : ; 
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THE SHINGLE MEMORIAL HOSPITAL, HOOLEHUA, MOLOKATI, T. H. 


5 Ft 5 . ave as 1 pan rel Wee 
Work is progressing rapidly on this building which will be the Church's first medical 
work in the Hawaiian Islands. The ground breaking ceremony just one year ago 
marked the Church’s entry to Molokai 
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At Consecration of North Dakota 


Front row (seated), the Consecrators, Bishop Ingley (Coadjutor, Colorado), 


Bishop Burleson, and Bishop Sanford (San Joaquin). Second row, Dean 
Brewster (Gethsemane Cathedral, Fargo), Bishops Faber (Montana), McElwain 
(Minnesota), Remington (Hastern Oregon), Schmuck (Wyoming), Sumner 


Fifth Bishop—Frederick B. Bartlett 


(Oregon), Bartlett (North Dakota), Roberts (South Dakota), Cross (Spokane), 
Barnwell (Idaho), Huston (Olympia). Rear (beginning third from left), 
the Rev. E. Phillips Osgood, D.D., and Bishops Keeler (Coadjutor, 
Minnesota), Fox (Coadjutor, Montana), and Kemerer (Coadjutor, Duluth) 


wie, 
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CHAPEL, JULIA C. BMERY HALL, BROMLEY, LIBERIA 


Under Miss Olive Meacham’s direction the school dining hall has been transformed into 
this well-appointed chapel replacing an inadequte basement chapel which now provides 
the school with a good play room 


JULIA C. EMERY HALL, BROMLEY, LIBERIA 

In December four girls were graduated from the eighth grade, two being Vai girls 
and another the niece of Wx-President King. Miss Olive Meacham is in charge of 
the school 
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STUDENTS’ WIVES CLASS, NANDYAL, DORNAKAL, INDIA 
The Archbishop of Calcutta is rejoiced over the good news that the Church in the 
United States will soon assist the Church in Dornakal. Already over $4,000 is in 
sight for this enterprise 


LEADERS IN THE BROTHERHOOD OF ST. ANDREW 


i ri Jalte acpherson; Leon GC. Palmer, General Sec- 

The group includes (left to right) Walter Macpherson; r Sec- 

retary; B BN ces Vice-President; Courtenay Barber, President; Irwin C. Johnson; 
a’ Eric W. Gibberd; and Paul Rusch 
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FORMAL IGOROT COSTUME 


On ordinary occasions it is usual to wear only 
the skirt 


AN ALASKAN HELPER 


Henry Moses, interpreter and lay reader at the 
Mission of Our Saviour, Tanana 
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BREAD FOR FLOOD REFUGEES 


Delivered to Boone Compound by a side gate 
(see page 49) 


PHILADELPHIA 


UKRAINIANS IN 
Mothers’ class at St, John’s House present folk 
dances in native dress 
40 


Physical Needs in Sagada Overwhelming 


Fifteen thousand Igorots rely on lone mis- 


sionary doctor for surgical and medical care. 
Simple modern hospital will be erected soon 


By Hawkins K. Jenkins, M.D. 


Missionary Doctor, Sagada, Philippine Islands 


THE National Council at its recent meeting 

(December 9-10, 1931) approved plans for 
a new hospital in Sagada, and authorized 
Bishop Mosher to proceed with the erection of 
half of the building, for which funds are in 
hand. 

Dr. Wood commenting on the need for this 
work says: 

“On a February morning in 1928 Bishop San- 
ford and I reached Sagada after the long up- 
hill climb from Bontoc. Within thirty minutes 
after our arrival at the home of the Rev. Lee 
L. Rose, a group of about twenty-five of the 
chief men of the iis that make up Sagada ap- 
peared. They came to appeal to us as repre- 
sentatives of the Church in the United States to 
send a doctor to Sagada. For over ten years 
they had waited patiently for one to come to 
them. Now they came to make their plea in 
person, with the naive confidence of primitive 
people that the visitors from America could 
produce anything needed. Bishop Sanford and 


HE JOURNEY FROM Manila to Sagada 

is a difficult one requiring two days. 
After the first half-day spent on a train, 
the remaining distance is covered by auto- 
mobile through the wild but beautiful 
mountain country for which northern 
Luzon is famous. 

‘Finally, Sagada is reached. What a 
contrast to Manila! Sagada is small, the 
people are poor; there are no beautiful 
and splendidly equipped hospitals, no ex- 
quisite homes or wealthy people, and no 
high-powered, expensive automobiles such 
as throng the streets of Manila. 

As missionary physician in charge of 
the medical and surgical work at Sagada, 
I am overwhelmed with existing condi- 
tions. Our hospital is a very small build- 
ing, entirely inadequate to meet the needs 
of our fifteen thousand native neighbors 
who depend upon us-for medical or sur- 
gical care, to say nothing of the other 
thousands who live in villages many miles 
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I promised to do our best but three years 
passed before their hopes were fulfilled through 
the coming of Dr. and Mrs. Hawkins. K. Jenkins. 

“One must live in Sagada for a time to realize 
the need for a doctor and a hospital to minister 
in the name of the Great Physician to the 
thousands of people in all that wide mountain 
country. It is an enormous satisfaction to know 
that Dr. Jenkins is there, at last. 

“Now that the doctor is there we must pro- 
vide_a simple but well-equipped hospital. The 
Advance Work Program for 1932-34 contains 
an item of six thousand dollars for a hospital 
building and five thousand dollars for equip- 
ment. One wonders whether Bishop Mosher 
has not been altogether too modest in his ask- 
ing. JI would be inclined to double it; but a 
start can be made with the smaller amounts. 
One friend even before the Program was pub- 
lished, gave four thousand dollars. There must 
be many more, who, 7f they knew, would claim 
the privilege of giving generously and quickly.” 


away, with no doctor, and who reach us 
only after hours and sometimes days of 
walking over the mountain trails. And 
those distant ones are equally as de- 
pendent upon us as are those near us. 

The problems confronting us are re- 
flected in some of the recent hospital cases. 

In one room was a woman with a baby 
boy seven months old. The little fellow 
came in with diarrhcea, vomiting, a re- 
sultant severe acidosis, and a fever of 105 
degrees. Both of his eardrums were 
abscessed and required lancing. It de- 
manded hours of difficult nursing and 
hard work to bring him through but he 
was soon able to go home. Without this 
little hospital it is certain that he would 
have died in less than a day after the date 
on which he was brought to us. 

In the same room, for we are so 
cramped for space that isolation is im- 
possible, there was a young mother with 
her first baby, but a few days old. This 


CONVALESCENT AND GAINING 


Dr. Jenkins brought this lad to health after he 
had had tuberculosis for four years 


woman was brought to us on a bamboo 
stretcher borne by four natives, over a 
native trail which required four hours of 
slow travel. When they left home she 
had been in labor for two days and nights. 
When she reached us we found that she 
had a pelvis contracted to such a degree 
that instrumental delivery was necessary. 
But for this little institution she would 
have eventually died of exhaustion and 
her baby would have been unborn. 

Again in the same room lay a woman 
with malaria so severe that she was barely 
able to change her position. She is 
slightly better than she was upon her ar- 
rival but it is yet far too soon to say what 
her chances of recovery are. We fear 
that what little improvement has occurred 
is temporary and that she will die. 

The fourth patient occupying this room 
(really the fifth if the newborn baby and 
the mother are both counted) had bron- 
chitis quite severely. For a few days it 
seemed that she would develop pneumo- 
nia, but fortunately she was spared this. 

Strikingly significant in these brief 
descriptions of the occupants of this room 
is the fact that two babies and a woman 
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were cloistered in the same room with 
another woman suffering from severe 
bronchitis. Of course, they should be in 
separate rooms!!! But none is avail- 
able, for in the sole other bedroom, so 
small as to barely accommodate the one 
bed it contains, was a man with amebic 
dysentery; in the hallway was an old man 
with a heart condition; and in the attic 
was another man. 

The people for many miles around re- 
gard the little building as the place where 
they must go when sick if they would get 

ell or be relieved of their sufferings. Of 
course, we have some deaths; but the na- 
tives have seen and heard of sick ones 
coming here afflicted in ways which, for 
generations, have resulted fatally, and 
have seen many so afflicted restored to 
health after a short time by modern med- 
ical or surgical means. Although these 
means may be commonplaces to the Occi- 
dent, they are as miracles to these poor 
people of the Mountain Province. 


But the patients who stay in the hos- 
pital are only a small fraction of those 
whom we treat at the daily clinic or are 
visited in their distant village homes when 


A SYMBOL OF MOTHERHOOD 


Igorot mother of a living child wears the ver- 
tebra of a snake coiled about her head 
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members of the medical staff go afield. 
The total reached in these three ways is 
surprisingly great: 4,920 in three months 
or nearly twenty thousand annually. 

It is only too apparent that we need a 
real hospital building. The present build- 
ing was never intended for a hospital and 
is not only inadequate in total space but 
is pitifully unsatisfactory in the arrange- 
ment of the rooms and in the facilities 
for operating. The present operating 
room has but two small windows, both on 
the same side of the room. The walls 
were dark and when we attempted to 
paint them white the rough lumber drank 
up so much paint that the cost was pro- 
hibitive. Fortunately we were able to ob- 
tain, very cheaply, a great many sheets of 
heavy white paper, which one of the boys 
suggested tacking to the ceiling and walls. 
This was done with gratifying results. 
The room also lacks electricity and oper- 
ating by lamplight is not conducive to 
good technique. 


Only recently we had to operate rather 
late one afternoon and were trying to get 
through before dark. Fortunately, the 
two windows facing the west gave us the 
benefit of the last rays of the setting sun 
and we were able to finish just before it 
became too dark to work. 

A patient who had been in the hospital 
for a week and who had recovered suffi- 
ciently to move out and thus make room 
for someone else, stopped as he was about 
to leave the building and called to me. 
At his call I turned. There he stood with 
an egg in his hand which he offered me. 
His parting words were but three “Appo/ 
(Sir!), Jtlug! (Egg), Adios! (Good- 
byelje: 

In this way he showed his appreciation 
for restoration to health. But it also 
showed a condition of poverty which is 
general throughout this territory, a pov- 
erty so extreme that, to their minds, the 
donation of an egg is not too small pay- 
ment for a week spent in the hospital. 


Missionary in Anchorage Cares for Native Needs 


URING THE ABSENCE of Mr. A. H. 
Miller, superintendent of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs in Anchorage, 
the Rev. William R. Macpherson has 
taken care of the natives’ material, as 
well as spiritual needs. Recently Mr. 
Macpherson located a native family en- 
tirely destitute. The father was in jail 
for six months; the mother, in bed with 
tuberculosis, was barely able to climb out 
to tend fires and prepare food from their 
scanty larder for her four children, a baby 
in arms and three others all under nine 
years of age. 

The oldest child came to Mr. Mac- 
pherson to beg money for some cough 
syrup for the baby, who had a bad cough. 
He accompanied her home and found the 
conditions just described. Immediately 
~ he got in touch with Mr. Miller and took 
him to the place. The two oldest children 
were sent to the Government school for 
natives at Eklutna, and since he was due 
to make a visit to southeastern Alaska 


and would be gone over two months, he 
left the rest of the family in Mr. Mac- 
pherson’s care, with authority to provide 
for them or any other cases that might 
arise in his absence. Before he returned 
from that trip over seven different fami- 
lies were cared for for various periods of 
time. 

The seven children of two of the native 
families provided with relief last winter 
are now in our Church school at An- 
chorage. 

Mr. Macpherson, commenting on 
work, writes: 


Most of the natives are comparable to 
dren in understanding and come to me 
most of their troubles. One morning a man 
came to the house just before breakfast with 
half his ear shot off. He had tripped and 
fallen, discharging his rifle, while climbing over 
a barbed wire fence. Another time a native 
woman came early one morning to get me to 
come with her to patch up a quarrel with her 
husband. 

I have given them medical and moral advice, 
have even done dental work when I could not 
locate a dentist. 


this 
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Christian Higher Education in India 


Report of international commission is of es- 


pecial interest as our Church faces work in 


India. Implications for other fields important 


By the Rev. Artley B. Parson, S.T.M. 


Assistant Secretary, Department of Foreign Missions, The National Council 


HE Christian College in India, the 

Report of the Commission on Chris- 
tian Higher Education in India (London 
and New York, Oxford, $2), is a very 
notable book: a volume which the 
thoughtful observer of present move- 
ments in Christian higher education in 
different missionary lands cannot pass by. 
While India is the immediate concern of 
the report there are valuable implica- 
tions in its chapters for other mission 
fields. In the future we will probably 
refer to this as the report of the Lindsay 
Commission, named for Dr. A. D. Lind- 
say, master of Balliol, the chairman: 
other members being two eminent Brit- 
ishers, two leaders from India, and Wil- 
liam Adams Brown and W. J. Hutchins. 


In an early chapter on Changing India 
there is an unusually graphic picture of 
India today with its vast social, economic, 
and political changes, and the new influ- 
ences operating in Hinduism and Islam. 
We feel the clash of world forces; the 
world is changing before our eyes. India’s 
present aspirations originated after the 
victory of Japan over Russia in 1905 
‘when the people’s emotions were fanned 
into flame and the ideal of nationalism 
was born. Of greater import was the 
knowledge that the success of Japan 
issued from her economic power and her 
highly scientific ability. The student 
world were caught up by this new national 
ideal, and many were sent abroad for 
technical education. The Great War 
opened opportunities for a great native 
industrial development. ‘The example of 
the Russian Revolution has now directed 
the thought of Indian youth to the 
Marxian theories. They want a thor- 
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oughgoing reorganization of society. No 
longer are they interested in anything 
half-way or palliative. 

Among the educated classes religion [says the 
Commission], it would appear, is losing its sig- 
nificance. The youth movement, quite frankly, 
though not aggressively, are skeptical of the 
value of religion, but perhaps the authority of 
religion has suffered most because of the com-- 
munal struggles which have so marred the po- 
litical evolution of the country. Youth leader- 
ship has changed very markedly during the past 
few years. . . . The foreign-returned student is 
playing a much more important role than he 
did'in the past; . =. 

Hinduism and Islam are largely losing their 
hold over the mind of the ordinary student and 
are being replaced by an irreligious material- 
ism—there is little in either Hinduism or Islam 
which can resist the irreligious influences of 
economic and psychological determinism. 


What is the status of Christian educa- 
tion in this crisis? The colleges “have 
not the preéminence they once had.” 
“The missionary colleges have lost the 
initiative in cultural education which they 
once possessed.” There is a “growing 
isolation of the colleges from the life of 
the Church ... they are no longer 
centers to which the thoughtful men and 
women of India look for the inspiration 
and enlightenment they need.” 

Yet this group believes in the power of 
the Christian forces to salvage the situa- 
tion. As they begah their task so they 
end it with heartening declarations of the 
value of the past creditable work of the 
colleges. But the Christian forces do not 
possess a united plan. They must formu- 
late such a plan if they are to create per- 
sonalities and influences for the leavening 
of Indian life. India is still a land of 
apathy in face of an unreal world, indif- 
ferent to the problems of life which is 
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illusion, eager to fly from life’s questions 
rather than to solve them. The ancient 
spiritual bondage of her static religions 
still holds India. But these men say: 


If India is really to recover hope and energy 
for the service of men and the rebuilding of life 
it must ... believe in the reality of life and 
its values and of the personal relationships 
through which eternal values are revealed... . 
It must, in a word, accept the faith of the 
Incarnation. 


One learns here of the university sys- 
tem peculiar to India; the affiliated uni- 
versities, the unitary universities and the 
Christian colleges. These colleges annu- 
ally receive Government grants of about 
$844,000 and European and American 
mission appropriations of about $397,000 
(a contrast of sixty-eight per cent to 


thirty-two per cent). One sees important 


questions implied in this Governmental 
subsidy and in the makeup of the teach- 
ing staffs of these Christian colleges, 
sixty-four per cent of whom are non- 
Christian. It is no wonder that there are 
disquieting feelings of dissatisfaction at 
present conditions, some due to the uni- 
versity system to which they are bound, 
others to the tendency of Jatssez-faire 
into which Christian groups have allowed 
themselves to fall. The unrelated boards 
have allowed a sorry situation to develop 
which can be rectified only if all will join 
in “a general plan which shall somehow 
change the system as a whole and by 
co6perative action of all concerned.” 

The recommendations are set forward 
sharply, uncompromisingly. The present 
policies are unthinkable; three alterna- 
tives remain: 

1. Withdrawal from the task of higher 
education in India. 

2. Set up a Christian university. 

3. Cooperation that will result in a new 
alignment using the present lay-out 
touched with a new technique and spirit. 
Essential in the new order will be a pri- 
mary religious emphasis, not only to give 
the Christian religion as a philosophy of 
life but . . . philosophy for conduct. The 
Commission takes its stand for compul- 
sory religious instruction: 
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While it is the parent’s (or it, may be 
pupil’s) right and privilege to select the edu- 
cator, it is the educator’s right and privilege to 
determine the curriculum. In our use of this 
privilege of the educator, we decide to include 
Scripture classes and to make our teaching in 
all subjects Christian in spirit, because we hold 
the spiritual message of the Bible to be so vital 
that no education can be satisfactory which 
does not provide an understanding of that 
message. 


The report pleads for: a new quality 
of education (let quantity be forgotten), 
a sharing of Eastern and Western points 
of view, a better teaching staff, the trans- 
fer of control to India, new opportunities 
for deeper study and adventuring re- 
search. From the point of view of the 
sending countries it is suggested that 
there be a permanent educational com- 
mittee (or committees) in Great Britain, 
Canada, and the United States to devise 
new plans and to effect a new cooperative 
unity. The Commission calls upon the 
Christian agencies at home to realize the 
critical situation of higher education in 
India,—to think, to unite, and to act! 

The book may pass unheeded or it 
may mark an epoch in the evolution of 
Christian education. Other mission fields 
may well take note of its conclusions. 
Many will think of China as they read: 


There is good ground for hoping that the 
India of the future will not seek to make edu- 
cation the instrument of Government. The 
temptation to do this is never far from Gov- 
ernment founded on nationalism. 

The book gives food for thought for 
those who freshly approach the delicate 
and complex questions of the missionary 
adventure, which exists not only to pro- 
claim the Kingdom of God, but to offer 
to youth the higher education uniquely | 
to be found in the teaching of the Lord 
of that Kingdom. And that means some 
new thinking on the part of us all, and 
new self-giving on the part of the best 
of our colleges in the West. 


Now more than ever we need to enlist in the 
services of our Indian colleges the most conse- 
crated and gifted of our young men and women, 
that in cooperation with similar gifted person- 
alities from the Indian Church they may work 
together for the service of India in this time of 
opportunity. 


SANCTUARY 
A Litany for Our Nation 


O Holy Trinity of power, of purity and of peace, help us to make 
our nation a dwelling place for thee. 


ees IGNORANCE concerning the Mission of thy Church, from indif- 
ference to the needs of others, from neglect of the power of prayer; 


From eyes which see not as thou seest, from hands which share not 
in thy ministry to men, from lips which proclaim not the good tidings 
of thy salvation, from hearts which do not consecrate earthly posses- 
sions to thy service; 


Good Lord, deliver us. 


alseee WE MAy obscure no truth, evade no duty and shrink from no 
sacrifice which may help to establish thy sovereignty in the hearts 
and lives of all thy children; 

That we may face frankly the increasing problems of our crowded 
cities, study them diligently, and attack them courageously in the spirit 
and power of the Christ; 

That as from the hills of Nazareth thou didst see shepherd and 
sower in plain and valley, we also may remember the people of the 
countryside, and bring to them the message of thy beauty and of thy 
truth; 

That the scattered and helpless people whom we found in this 
land may receive from us justice, sympathy and loving-kindness, and 
may learn to build with us the Kingdom of God; 

That the race brought hither by our fathers and subjected to our 
service may find, through us, the true liberty of the children of God; 

That those who from the ends of the earth seek our shores and our 
fellowship, may be so received and so treated that they will become 
true comrades with us in our nation’s adventure for God; 

That this nation, born in thy faith and nourished in thy truth may 
seek unselfishly to serve thy great purposes for mankind, and so prove 
itself worthy of thy manifold blessings; 


We beseech thee, good Lord. 


F@ THE STEADFAST vision—in the midst of a changing order and a 
distracted world—of that City which hath Foundati 
ons, wh 
Builder and Maker thou art; naa 


We praise thee, O God. 


Copies of the Litany from which this is taken may b i P 
281 Fourth Avenue, New York. Two cents nar eieeee fron aeo book Store, 
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The National Council 


The work of the National Council is conducted through two 
major divisions as follows: 


I 
MISSIONS 
Realy Cal OWES aes Det CATT OFN 
SiO; GWAC as Seb RaV eG Bs; 
Under the direction of 


THe Rt. Rev. Hucu L. Burteson, D.D. 
First Vice-President 


II 
FINANCE 
IPO) BAG ALC LP WY 
FIELD 
Under the direction of 
Lewis B. FRANKLIN, D.C.L. 
Second Vice-President 


Meeting of the National Council 


HE LAST MEETING of the National 

Council for the Triennium 1929-31 
was held in the Church Missions House, 
New York, December 9 and 10, with 
eighteen members in attendance. 


PERSONNEL 


HE VACANCY in the class of 1934 

caused by the death, on October 18, 
of Mr. Samuel Mather was filled by the 
election of William Cooper Procter, 
LL.D., well known manufacturer, finan- 
cier, and philanthropist of Cincinnati, 
Ohio. The Presiding Bishop presented 
the resignation of the Hon. Burton Mans- 
field, who for more than thirty years has 
been officially and intimately connected 
with the national organization of the 
Church, but the Council unanimously re- 
fused to accept his resignation and asked 
him to reconsider. 

In accordance with the revised canons 
adopted at General Convention, the Pre- 
siding Bishop appointed the Rt. Rev. 
Hugh L. Burleson, D.D., as first vice- 
president of the National Council. 

To facilitate the organization of the 
Council for the present triennium, Bishop 
Perry announced the membership of the 
several Departments: 


Domestic Missions 

Council Members: The Rt. Rev. H. St. 
George Tucker, the Rt. Rev. Warren L. 
Rogers, the Rt. Rev. E. A. Penick, the 
Very Rev. Benjamin D. Dagwell, the 
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Rev. A. E. Knickerbocker, Mr. Louis F. 
Monteagle, Mr. Z. C. Patten, jr., and Mr. 
Walter Kidde. 

Additional Members: The Rt. Rev. 
G. Ashton Oldham, the Rev. Malcolm E. 
Peabody, the Rev. Luke M. White, Mr. 
James E. Brown, Mr. Lewis W. Francis, 
Mr. A. Felix du Pont, Mrs. Henry Hill 
Pierce, and Mrs. W. Blair Roberts. 
Foreign Missions 

Council Members: The Rt. Rev. H. St. 
George Tucker, the Rt. Rev. Joseph M. 
Francis, the Rt. Rev. E. M. Stires, the 
Rev. A. E. Knickerbocker, the Rev. H. 
Percy Silver, the Hon. William R. Castle, 
jr.. Mr. John S. Newbold, and Mr. 
Harper Sibley. 

Additional Members: The Rt. Rey. A. 
5. Lloyd, the Rt. Rev. James E. Freeman, 
the Rev. James Thayer Addison, Mr. 
Samuel Thorne, Mr. Philip S. Parker, 
Mrs. George Woodward, Miss Mary 
Johnston, and Mrs. M. C. Adams. 
Religious Education 

Council Members: The Rt. Rev. Henry 
Ko ober, the Kti.Rev.- louis. ©. san- 
ford, the Rt. Rev. Francis M. Taitt, the 
Rev. Karl M. Block, the Rev. Claude W. 
Sprouse, Mr. John Stewart Bryan, Mr. 
William C. Procter, and the Hon. Burton 
Mansfield. 

Additional Members: (to be appointed). 


Christian Social Service 
Council Members: The Rt. Rev. Henry 
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K. Sherrill, the Rt. Rev. Louis C. San- 
ford, the Rt. Rev. Joseph M. Francis, 
the Rev. Karl M. Block, the Rev. Claude 
W. Sprouse, Mr. John S. Newbold, Mr. 
William C. Procter, and the Hon. William 
R. Castle, jr. . 

Additional Members: The Rt. Rev. 
Charles K. Gilbert, the Very Rev. H. E. 
W. Fosbroke, the Rev. W. Russell Bowie, 
the Rev. Edgar C. Young, Mr. John M. 
Glenn, Mr. Clinton Rogers Woodruff, 
Mrs. V. G. Simkovitch, and Mrs. James 
Res@ain: 


Finance 

Council Members: The Rt. Rev. War- 
ren L. Rogers, the Rt. Rev. Henry K. 
Sherrill, the Rev. Karl M. Block, the 
Rev. A. E. Knickerbocker, Mr. Walter 
Kidde, and Mr. Z. C. Patten, jr. 

Additional Member: Mr. Charles E. 
Hotchkiss. 


Publicity 
Council Members: The Rt. Rev. 
George Craig Stewart, the Rt. Rev. 


Francis M. Taitt, the Rt. Rev. E. M. 
Stires, the Rev. H. Percy Silver, the Rev. 
W. H. Milton, the Hon. Burton Mans- 
field, Mr. Harper Sibley, and Mr. John 
Stewart Bryan. 

Additional Members: The Rev. Charles 
E. McAllister, the Rev. Robert F. Gib- 
son, Mr. James M. Bennett, Mr. Charles 
McD. Puckett, Mr. Arthur E. Hunger- 
ford, Mr. Benjamin Bell, jr., Mrs. J. E. 
Kinney, and Miss Margaret I. Marston. 
Field 

Council Members: The Rt. Rev. E. A. 
Penick, the Rt. Rev. George Craig Stew- 
art, the Rt. Rev. Warren L. Rogers, the 
Rev. W. H. Milton, the Very Rev. Ben- 
jamin D. Dagwell, Mr. Louis F. Mont- 
eagle, Mr. Walter Kidde, and Mr. Z. C. 
Patten, jt: 

Additional Members: The Rt. Rev. 
Harwood Sturtevant, the Rt. Rev. Rob- 
ert E. L. Strider, the Rev. William A. 
Lawrence, the Rev. Don Frank Fenn, 
Mr. Frank Polk, Mr. Thomas Gates, 
Miss Nannie Hite Winston, and Mrs. 
Edward. M. Cross. 
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The members of the Advisory Commis- 
sion on Ecclesiastical Relations appointed 
by the Presiding Bishop and confirmed 
by the National Council are: 


Council Members: The Rt. Rev. Joseph 
M. Francis, the Rt. Rev. E. M. Stires, 
the Rt. Rev. Warren L. Rogers, the Hon. 
Burton Mansfield, and the Hon. William 
R2-Castle sr: 


Additional Members: The Rt. Rev. 
John M. McCormick, the Rt. Rev. Camp- 
bell Gray, the Rev. Frank Gavin, the 
Rev. Howard C. Robbins, the Rev. Ar- 
thur Kinsolving, the Rev. Floyd W. 
Tomkins, jr., Mr. Samuel F. Houston, 
Mr. Charles R. Marshall, Mr. Origen S. 
Seymour, Mr. Lawson Purdy, and Dr. 
D. A. Davis. 

The Presiding Bishop announced that 
he had received and accepted the resig- 
nations of the Rev. Frederick B. Bartlett 
as a general secretary of the Field De- 
partment effective December 16, 1931, 
upon his consecration as Missionary 
Bishop of North Dakota; the Rev. W. B. 
Crittenden as a general secretary of the 
Field Department effective October 1, 
1931; and Miss Edna Eastwood as Secre- 
tary for Home Study among the Isolated 
in the Department of Religious Educa- 
tion, effective January 1, 1932. 


The long vacant office of Secretary for 
Rural Work in the Department of Chris- 
tian Social Service was filled by the ap- 
pointment of the Rev. Goodrich Robert 
Fenner, rector of Christ Church, Dallas, 
Texas. Mr. Fenner, who has accepted 
his appointment, is not only a native of 
Texas but has spent his entire ministry 
in that State. Following his graduation 
from the General Theological Seminary, 
and his ordination in 1916, he devoted 
the next eight years to St. Philip’s Mis- 
sion, Uvalde, and since 1924 has been in 
Dallas. Besides holding diocesan offices 
he has been a deputy to General Conven- 
tion since 1919. 

At the request of the Department of 
Religious Education, Bishop Perry ap- 
pointed two new college workers: the 
Rev. Victor Walne, as chaplain at Col- 
orado Teachers College, Gunnison, and 
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the Rev. Lyle Kilvington, as chaplain at 
the University of Kansas, Lawrence. 

In welcoming the Missionary Bishop 
of Oklahoma, the Rt. Rev. Thomas 
Casady, to the meeting, Bishop Perry an- 
nounced that hereafter any bishop, espe- 
cially any missionary bishop, present at 
a meeting of the National Council would 
be accorded the privilege of a voice and a 
seat with the Council. In addition to 
Bishop Casady, the Bishops of East Caro- 
lina and Connecticut were present at this 


meeting. 
ihe FRANKLIN reported that of pledges 
made for the Maintenance Budget in 
1931, a total of $1,070,296 remained out- 
standing on December first. While this 
total seemed disturbing and created anxi- 
ety, Dr. Franklin called attention to the 
fact that a similar announcement made 
exactly one year ago named $1,014,344 
as the sum then to be collected. Dr. 
Franklin added: 


I call your attention to the fact that this 
whole sum is covered by pledges from the 
Church. The amount to be collected this year 
is not largely in excess of the amount due in 
the last months of other years, and the won- 
derful record of these other years gives assur- 
ance that the Church will once again demon- 
strate its loyalty and steadfastness. Please re- 
member that this total is not a deficit, it is not 
a sum to be raised. Every penny of it is cov- 
ered by pledges. 


FINANCE 


CHINA FLoop RELIEF 


N THE MATTER of China Flood Relief, 

on which the General Convention re- 
quested the Council to take action, the 
Department of Foreign Missions report- 
ed that property losses to our missions 
were less than might have been feared, 
and could be cared for to some extent 
through the usual annual appropriation 
for repairs and upkeep. Reports of such 
losses are not yet complete, however. In 
addition to property losses, many Church 
people are among the millions of Chinese 
who have suffered deprivation. 

The Council voted that an appropria- 
tion up to ten thousand dollars be made, 
from the undesignated legacies of 1931, 
for restoring mission property in China, 
and that the Departments of Foreign 
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Missions and Publicity send out a state- 
ment of need for relief of the Chinese 
people, especially members of the Chung 
Hua Sheng Kung Hui, and for the re- 
placement of destroyed personal effects of 
American and Chinese members of the 
mission staff, requesting that if any of our 
Church people are inclined to give to this 
fine cause, they give through Church 
channels. 


INDIA 


Gee CONVENTION having referred 
to the National Council the inaugu- 
ration of work in India, it was reported 
that funds for this work were being re- 


ceived. 
A Pie Councit gratefully accepted the 
offer of the Rt. Rev. Manuel Ferran- 
do, D.D., Suffragan Bishop of Porto Rico, 
and the trustees of the Church of Jesus, 
to transfer to the Domestic and Foreign 
Missionary Society for a nominal consid- 
eration, certain lands held by Bishop 
Ferrando and the trustees. These lands 
immediately adjoin the property acquired 
seven years ago upon which a useful agri- 
cultural mission is being carried among a 
large rural population. 


Porto Rico 


CHURCH SCHOOLS 

OUSED BY THE information that three 

long-established, | widely-separated 
Church schools for girls—St. Mary’s, 
Knoxville, Illinois; Grafton Hall, Fond 
du Lac, Wisconsin; and St. Mary’s 
School, Dallas, Texas—had been com- 
pelled this last autumn to close their 
doors, and that others were facing a like 
possibility, General Convention instructed 
the National Council to make a survey 
of the situation with a view to counter- 
acting this alarming mortality in the edu- 
cational field. 

As a first step the Council adopted the 
following resolution: 

Resotvep: That out of the appropriation for 
1931 for college work there be set aside an 
amount up to one thousand dollars to cover 
4 financial and educational survey of secondary 
schools in continental missionary districts and 


to schools toward the support of which we are 
making appropriations, with the understanding 
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that this appropriation will be extended under 
the supervision of the President and the two 
Vice-Presidents. 


Tue WEEKLIES 
N RECOMMENDATION of the Finance 
Department, the National Council 
endorsed the following statement: 


The National Council is distressed to learn 
of the precarious financial condition in which 
the various Church papers find themselves, 
with the fear of possible discontinuance in the 
coming year. Such action would be greatly 
deplored by the Council, and we believe by the 
whole Church. We cannot too strongly declare 
our conviction of the value and need of these 
Church weeklies, and appeal to all loyal Church 
people to give their support that these papers 
may continue their valued service to the Church. 

The General Convention in its session in 
Denver declined to pass legislation, committing 
the National Council to any special grants or 
appropriations for these papers. Therefore, the 
National Council is not able to make such 
grants, even if its finances permitted. 

However, the National Council has expended 
in excess of five thousand dollars during 1931 
for advertising in these papers, and hopes to 
continue such advertising through its Depart- 
ment of Publicity. 

And we further strongly urge our Church 


people to stand by these Church weeklies in 
their time of need. 


From GENERAL CONVENTION 


N ADDITION TO those matters referred 

to the National Council by the Gen- 
eral Convention, already mentioned in 
this report, the Council acted on other 
items as follows: 


Budget for 1932—Action deferred until Feb- 
ruary. 

Budgets for 1933 and 1934, tentative budget 
and program for 1935, the pay-as-you-go plan, 
quotas, definition of “current expenses,” board 
of finance—Referred to Department of Finance. 

Administration costs—Treasurer to submit 
statement in February. 

Appropriations to aided dioceses—Referred to 
Departments of Domestic Missions and Finance. 

Advance Work — Referred to Field and 
Finance Departments. 

Undesignated legacies—Referred to committee 
on same. 

Joint Commission to study quotas and appro- 
priations to districts and aided dioceses; transfer 
of jurisdiction over part of Standing Rock Res- 
ervation, North Dakota—Referred to Domestic 
Missions Department. 

Joint Commission on Rural Work—Referred 
to Social Service Department. 

Subsidies to district or diocesan directors of 
religious education; study of Church colleges— 
Referred to Religious Education Department. 
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Extra appropriation to Commission on Evan- 
gelism—Council unable to grant. 
~ Good Friday Offering—Referred to Commis- 
sion on Ecclesiastical Relations. 

Commission on Army and Navy Chaplains— 
Postponed to February. 

Certain matters were presented for informa- 
tion but required no action, such as amend- 
ments to Canons 17 and 18, Joint Committee 
on Provinces, Church headquarters to remain 
in New York, certain joint committees or com- 
missions discharged. 


ECCLESIASTICAL RELATIONS 


Bese REESE OF Georgia, the retiring 
chairman of the Commission, having 
presented on behalf of the Presiding 
Bishop the Commission’s report, Bishop 
Burleson offered the following minute of 
appreciation, which was adopted by the 
National Council: 

The Commission on Ecclesiastical Relations 
desires to record its extreme regret that its 
Chairman, the Right Reverend the Bishop of 
Georgia, has found it impossible to continue as 
a member of the National Council, necessitating 
also his withdrawal from active membership on 
the Commission. The Bishop has been identi- 
fied with the Commission from the beginning. 
Through his tactful guidance and wise counsel 
it has been possible for the Commission to 
define its peculiar sphere of activities and estab- 
lish itself in such a manner that the General 
Convention has designated it as an entity, com- 


missioned to perform a definite service to the 
Church, 


While Bishop Reese finds it impossible to be 
present personally, we are confident that his 
interest will follow the work of the Commis- 
sion, and that he carries with him the assur- 
ance that he will be a welcome and honored 


guest whenever his visits to New York coincide 
with the meetings. 


The Rev. William C. Emhardt and the 
Rev. Robert F. Lau were appointed 


respectively counselor and vice-counselor 
to the Commission. 


FEBRUARY MEETING 


A ss REGULAR DATE of the February 
Council meeting coinciding with Ash 
Wednesday, February 10, the Council 
voted to advance its meeting to February 
3 and 4, preceded by Department meet- 
ings on February 2. Bishop Perry re- 
minded the Council that the February 
meeting will be one of great importance, 
will undoubtedly occupy two full days, 
and urged all members to be present. 


Domestic Missions 


TueE Rt. Rev. FRANK W. CREIGHTON, S.T.D., Executive Secretary 


A RECENT LETTER FROM Bishop Jenkins 
brings several pieces of news which 
should be passed on: 

The hall on the Pyramid Lake Indian 
Reservation at Nixon is completed and 
was dedicated on Holy Innocents’ Day. 
By using day labor, enough has been 
saved to lay in water, wire all the build- 
ings, and build a septic vault besides 
painting the house and renovating the 
church. The hall is already enlisting the 
interest of the Indians and the small 
white community as nothing else has for 
a number of years past. 

Deaconess Margaret Booz is at work in 
the renovated and rededicated building at 
Lovelock and is making her influence felt 
in a way which fills Bishop Jenkins with 
gratitude and encouragement. 

The chaplain at the University of 
Nevada, who is also in charge of the work 
at Sparks, is now housed in a new vicar- 
age which adjoins the university chapel. 
The work at the university is opening 
with encouraging signs. 

At Caliente a new, inexpensive church 
is being built, the district putting in five 
hundred dollars and the people raising the 
rest. At Las Vegas a gift for a site for a 
new vicarage will make it possible to build 
and release the present house for parish 
purposes. 

The work of the mission at Hawthorne, 
which the people there said they did not 
want, is exceeding all expectations. A 
Church Army captain is assisting Miss 
Charlotte Brown and also working among 
the marines at the Naval Depot. The 
chapel is being enlarged, for which there 
is five hundred dollars in hand. The old 
mission at Mina has also been reopened 
by the Hawthorne staff. 

el ul I 
N SUNDAY AFTERNOON, November fif- 
teenth, the cornerstone was laid for 
the new St. Mary’s Japanese Mission, Los 
Angeles, California. The Rev. John M. 
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Yamazaki reports that the building is rap- 
idly rising and that the first service was 
held on Christmas Day. 
1 | Ss 
M*s GLADYS SPAFFORD has just begun 
work in the mission at Splashdam, 
Virginia. Her introduction to her field 
and co-workers was at a Conference of 
the Associated Missionaries, immediately 
upon her arrival. Miss Spafford is now 
established in the frame house which will 
be her home and the center of her work. 
The little mission home greatly needs a 
piano. Not only will it be used for 
services but it will greatly enhance the 
work with the children. 
i are 
WwW HAS JUST reached me of the 
birth of a child to the Rev. 
and Mrs. C. W. Silk, our missionaries to 
the Klamath Indians at Orleans, Cali- 
fornia. Dr. and Mrs. Silk are engaged 
in a difficult and at times discouraging 
work; they minister to their people spir- 
itually and physically. 
YS i 
Be MITCHELL REPORTS that the 
work among the Mexicans at Phoe- 
nix, Arizona, under the Ven. J. R. Jen- 
kins and Miss Isabel Beauchamp has 
grown to such an extent that it is a 
question whether the present staff can 
manage it. JI have always contended 
that serious work among the Mexicans 
on this side of the border will show re- 
sults sufficient to justify the labor and 
expense. 
Get REG 
HE Rev. F. B. HowpDeEN, jr., who is in 
charge of our mission at Glencoe, 
New Mexico, ministers to a congregation 
of about thirty people. It is the custom 
to receive the offering in the largest som- 
brero, and through the medium of this 
unique alms basin the quota for the Gen- 
eral Church Program, and the District 
assessment, have always been met. 


Foreign Missions 


Joun Witson Woop, D.c.L., Executive Secretary 


Across the Secretary’s Desk 


Was or Epwarp Siptry’s sudden 
death has sorrowed many friends 
in this country. Especially is his death 
felt by those who have had the privilege 
of being with him in Bontoc and in the 
outstations like Alab, Tukukan, Guina- 
ang, Maiinit, and Sumoki. No details 
have reached us yet. I know that it was 
his custom every Saturday morning to 


travel the six miles between Bontoc and — 


Tukukan to celebrate the Holy Commu- 
nion. He was evidently either on his way 
to or returning from Tukukan when what 
the cable tersely described as an “auto- 
mobile accident” occurred. No one who 
has ridden along the narrow road that fol- 
lows the windings of the Chico River, and 
one hundred feet or more above it, will 
fail to understand what may have hap- 
pened. 

I was privileged to be his guest on two 
occasions and to travel over his field with 
him. I recall the days when as a sem- 
inary student he decided to devote his 
life, so far as he could see at that time, 
to the service of the primitive people in 
the Philippine mountains. Many com- 
pletely changed lives, many reconstructed 
homes, communities, with new joy in the 
present and hope for the future, bear wit- 
ness to his work. 

Two years ago, on my last visit to 
Bontoc, Governor Early spoke to me with 
great appreciation of Mr. Sibley’s work 
in All Saints’ School for boys. He said 
that every graduate of that school to 
whom, as Governor, he had entrusted 
some responsibility in the public service, 
had made good. ‘The significance of such 
a statement can only be understood when 
one has seen the communities and the 
homes from which those boys have come. 
In faithfulness and devotion Edward 
Sibley may be ranked with Charles Brent, 
Wa'ter Clapp, and John Staunton as a 
friend of the Igorot people. 
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NE OF THE MOST ominous factors in 

the present situation in China is in- 
dicated by the remark of a China friend 
in a private letter: 


Anti-foreignism is a regular part of all teach- 
ing now in all the Chinese schools. And we 
have a time of it to find books to use in our 
schools that are free from that sort of thing. 
It is tragic to bring up kids on hate, which is 
what is being done. Sooner or later they will 
reap the whirlwind. Indeed they are now. The 
Japanese seem to be fed up with being kicked 
around out here. And that is really at the 
bottom of all the trouble right now. 

The only people who seem to be really ex- 
cited about it are the students and the Shang- 
hai Chinese. The country people have very 
little to say. Our city is plastered with lurid 
posters of Japanese killing thousands of Chinese 
at one fell swoop, with plenty of blood and 
anguished faces shown. The local committee 
of the Kuo Min Tang gets the students out 
every little while to put up more posters. There 
has been so much of it that nowadays every- 
where I go people are talking about how fool- 
ish the students are. “Enough is enough,” they 
say, and “‘the students ought to be at their 


lessons.” 
* : a 


H™ Is A NEW Alaska record: Writing 
on November 23, Miss Bessie B. 
Blacknall reports St. Mark’s School, 
Nenana, in the midst of an epidemic of 
measles. Thirty-six children had the dis- 
ease at the same time. A physician con- 
nected with the Indian Bureau was mak- 
ing a visit to Nenana and “beginning to- 
morrow to remove tonsils and the appen- 
dix from two of the girls. So you can 
imagine how busy we all are.” 
Gee Gh A 

HE NATIONAL Christian Council of 

Japan, at its annual meeting in Tokyo 
on Armistice Day, expressed deep regret 
that “the spirit of world peace based on 
brotherly love which we constantly ad- 
vocate does not, as yet, pervade the 
world’s life. May the conception of jus- 
tice, friendship, and love be deep going 
and rule the hearts of all who are con- 
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cerned with this problem and lead to an 
early solution of this situation, thus erad- 
icating the roots of the difficulties be- 
tween Japan and China and helping to 
foster the peace of the world. In accord- 
ance with this resolution we will exert 
ourselves to the uttermost. At the same 
time we earnestly desire the prayers and 
cooperation of our brethren in Christ 
and peace organizations everywhere.” 


wh GY Ts 


Waste St. Luxe’s Hospital, Ponce, 
; Porto Rico, was out of commis- 
sion after the hurricane of 1928, it loaned 
its chapel organ to Holy Trinity Church. 
Now that St. Luke’s has been rebuilt and 
the chapel is ready for use, the hospital 
naturally wants an organ. This leaves 
Holy Trinity without any instrument to 
lead the singing of the congregation. 
Bishop Colmore wants to know what 
chance there is of finding some one: with 
a good second-hand reed organ with con- 
siderable volume. Holy Trinity, Ponce, 
will seat about two hundred people. I 
will be glad to supply further information 
to anyone who may be interested. 
t ok 

AM SoRRY TO SAY that the fund for the 

family of the Rev. Fung Mei Ts’en is 
not going well. Every reader of THE 
Spirit oF Missions will remember his 
brave witness to our Lord and his mar- 
tyr’s death in the city of Chuho, China, 
in April, 1930 (see August, 1930, SprRrit 
oF Missions, page 517). Of the $5,000 
Bishop Roots estimated would be neces- 
sary, about $1,200 have been given. Some 
of that amount is the fruit of real sacri- 
fice. The gifts have come from many 
different people, one of them from a 
Pennsylvania choir boy. This is the story 
of his gift as told by his grandmother: 


The other day my fourth grandson, who is a 
devoted member of the choir of St. Mary’s in 
Ardmore, came into my room, dressed for the 
circus, to ask if he looked “nice.” I had just 
opened Tue Spirit or Missions, so showed him 
the picture of the Rev. Fung Mei Ts’en. He 
exclaimed, ‘I have something to send!” and he 
gave me twenty-five cents. Then tears rolled 


down his cheeks, and I knew he had nothing . 


left to spend at the circus. Here is the twenty- 
five cents. 
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With Our Missionaries 


ALASKA 
The Very Rev. C. E. Rice, Dean of Holy 
Trinity Cathedral, Juneau, and Mrs. Rice are 
in this country on furlough. 


BRAZIL 
The Rt. Rev. and Mrs. William M. M. 
Thomas sailed December 12, 1931, on the 


American Legion for Rio de Janeiro. 


CANAL ZONE 
Miss Claire E. Ogden sailed after furlough, 
on the Heredia from New Orleans to Cristobal, 
December 5, 1931. 


CHINA—SHANGHAI 

Mrs. John G. Magee sailed November 3, 1931, 
with her three children to spend her furlough 
in England. Mr. Magee expects to join them in 
March. 

Mr. and Mrs. E. Harrison King, jr., arrived 
in New York on regular furlough, December 1, 
1931. 

Mrs. Walter H. Pott and daughter, returning 
to China, sailed on the Empress of Japan, De- 
cember 5, 1931. 

Mr. and Mrs. Donald Roberts and their two 
children, returning ‘after furlough, sailed from 
New York on the President Garfield, December 
Bi 193k0 


HoNnoLuLu 
The Rt. Rev. S. Harrington Littell, Mr. and 
Mrs. T. J. Hollander, and Grace and Walter 
Hollander, sailed December 9, 1931, on the 
Maloa. Mr. and Mrs. Hollander were trans- 
ferred from Hankow to Honolulu on September 
ge UB, 


Japan—Kyoto 

Miss Edith Foote, coming home on regular 
furlough via England, spent Christmas in 
London. 

Mrs. H. Reynolds Shaw, returning to the 
United States on account of her mother’s illness, 
sailed from Kyoto, November 6, 1931. 

Japan—Toxyo 

Miss Gertrude Heywood sailed after regular 
furlough on the Hezan Maru, January 6. 

Dr. Jose N. Gaerlan, returning to St. Luke’s 
Hospital, Tokyo, after studying in this country, 
sailed on the Heian Maru, January 6. 


Japan—ToHoKu 
The Rt. Rev. and Mrs. Norman S. Binsted 
sailed on the Asama Maru, January 7. 
Miss Gladys Spencer, returning from regular 
furlough, sailed on the Empress of Japan, De- 
cember 5, 1931. 


LIBERIA 
The Rt. Rev. Robert E. Campbell, Miss Mary 
Wood McKenzie, and Miss A. G. Burroughs, 
sailed from Liverpool to Monrovia on the 
Appam, December 2, 1931. 


Christian Social Service 


Tue Rev. C. RANKIN BarnEs, Executive Secretary 


ESPONDING TO NUMEROUS requests 

for a bibliography on the subject of 

unemployment, the Department’s Divi- 

sion of Industrial Relations suggests the 

following titles. Inasmuch as they vary 

both in excellence and price, they are here 
listed alphabetically by author: 


Beveridge, William H., Unemployment— 
A Problem of Industry. (London, 
Longmans, 1909 and 1930), 514 pp. 
$7.50. 

*Calkins, Clinch, Some Folks Won't 
Work. (New York, Harcourt, Brace, 
1930). 202 pp. $1.50. 

Chase, Stuart, Prosperity, Fact or Myth 
(New York, Boni, 1930). 188 pp. 50 
cents. 

*Chase, Stuart, Nemesis of American 
Business and Other Essays, The. (New 
York, Macmillan, 1931). $2. 

Douglas, Paul, and Director, Aaron, Te 
Problem of Unemployment. (New 
York, Macmillan, 1931). $3.50. 

Ely, Richard T., Hard Times, The Way 
In and the Way Out. (New York, 
Macmillan, 1931). 192 pp. $1.75. 

Feldman, Herman, Regularization of Em- 
ployment. (New York, Harpers, 
1925). 437 pp. $3.50. 

Foster, W. T., and Catchings, Waddell, 
The Road to Plenty. (Boston, Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, 1928). $2. 

*Hobson, J. A., Rationalization and Un- 
employment—An Economic Dilemma. 
(New York, Macmillan, 1930). 126 
pp. $1.75. 

Hurlin, Ralph G., and Berridge, W. A., 
Employment Statistics for the United 
States. (New York, Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1926). 215 pp. $2.50. 

Klein, Philip, Te Burden of Unemploy- 
ment. (New York, Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1923). 260 pp. $2. 

Lewisohn, Sam A.; Draper, Ernest G.; 
Commons, John R.; Lescohier, Don D , 
Can Business Prevent Unemployment. - 
(New York, Knopf, 1925). 226 pp. $2. 
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National Bureau of Economic Research, 
Planning and Control of Public Works. 
(New York, President’s Conference on 
Unemployment, Committee on Recent 
Economic Changes, 1930). 260 pp. $3. 

President’s Conference on Unemployment, 
Committee on Recent Economic 
Changes, Recent Economic Changes in 
the United States. (New York, 
McGraw, Hill, 1929). Vols. I and II, 
950 pp. $7.50. 

Smith, Edwin S., Reducing Seasonal Un- 
employment. (New York, McGraw, 
Hill 21931); 5-296 pps po: 

Stewart, Bryce M., et al., Unemployment 
Benefits in the United States. (New 
York, Industrial Relations Counselors, 
1931). 727 pp. Vol. 1, The Plans and 
Their Setting. $7.50. 


The three volumes marked with an 
asterisk are available in the Church Mis- 
sions House Library. 


SocIAL SERVICE SUNDAY 


Or OF THE PROJECTS Closest to the 
heart of the late Rev. Charles N. 
Lathrop, D.D., the first Executive Sec- 
retary of the Department, was the keep- 
ing of the Third Sunday after the 
Epiphany as Social Service Sunday. 
Under his devoted leadership its observ- 
ance annually increased and broadened. 
A year ago he asked with telling words 
for sermons that day ‘on the Christian 
attitude in social relations; when men 
are breakfasting from the garbage cans 
in our cities, the time seems ripe for 
some prophetic note.” But on Social 
Service Sunday, 1931, he lay fatally ill 
in a San Francisco hospital. 

Owing to the extremely early date of 
Easter there will be no Third Sunday 
after the Epiphany in 1932. Accord- 
ingly, Septuagesima, which falls on the 
corresponding date, January 24, has 
ae designated as Social Service Sun- 
ay. 


TAL SNATIONAL~ COUN CIT, 


The observance of the day might well 
begin with a Corporate Communion and 
breakfast for professional social work- 
ers, board members, and volunteer social 
workers belonging to the parish. It could 
profitably include a sermon treating of 
the duty of the Church and individual 
Christians in the present crisis. There 
should be prayers for those engaged in 
industry and those who are unemployed, 
for the extension of social justice and for 
the achievement of world peace. The 
Book of Common Prayer contains excel- 
lent prayers for such an observance. 

Social Service Sunday is one of those 
occasions upon which parish social serv- 
ice committees can not only be of great 
help to their rectors but of real assistance 
to the social work programs of their com- 
munities. 


WoritD DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE 


IDE NicHoLtas Murray Butter, pres- 
ident of Columbia University, and 
well-known Churchman, recently stated 
that “it is not too much to say that the 
fate of this world for the next genera- 
tion” will be at stake when the World 
Disarmament Conference meets at 
Geneva on February 2, the Feast of the 
Purification. As president of the Car- 
negie Endowment ffor International 
Peace, he knows the enduring import- 
ance and constructive value of interna- 
tional understanding and cooperation. 


President Butler went on to say: 


If this conference shall have the capacity, 
the competence, and the courage to build its 
work upon the safe and sure foundation of 
international understanding and _ international 
cooperation, and leave off talking of the out- 
worn and outgrown policies of armed security 
and preparations for defense, reducing the 
armies and navies of the world to their proper 
twentieth-century status of police, not only 
will a great load of moral responsibility be 
lifted from the shoulders of this generation, 
but prosperity, satisfaction, and progress will 
quickly be the lot of ourselves and those who 
are shortly to follow after us. 


Surely no follower of the Prince of 
Peace can do less than to pray earnestly 
for the success of this conference daily 
during January and February. 


Who? What? When? 


(Not to mention How? Why? 
and Where?) 


Tuts IssuE FROM COVER TO COVER 


1. What is the Church of the Air? p. 5. 


2. What were some of Washington’s 
services to the Church? p. 7. 

3. What especial significance attached to 
the recent consecration of Bishop 
Bartlett? p. 13. 

4. Describe three evidences of growth in 
the Diocese of Anking. p. 16. 

5. What is the theme for the 1932 
Lenten Offering? p. 19. 

6. What connection is there between the 


Church’s Mission and the Lenten Of- 
fering themes? p. 19. 


7. What opportunities await the Church 
in rural Nevada today? p. 23. 


How far has the Church in Japan 
contributed to the development in 
that nation of an active social con- 
science? p. 25. 


What has the Church done in Helper? 
paso: 


Who are Hawkins K. Jenkins, Fred- 
erick B. Bartlett, John Stewart Bryan, 
William R. Castle, jr.. Newton C. Y. 
Liu? 

What lessons can Christian higher 
education learn from the recent edu- 
cational survey of India? p. 44. 


When is Social Service Sunday? p. 54. 


What articles in this issue are useful 
in connection with the current study 
of Building a Christian Nation? 


Is the principal function of the 
Church worship or education? p. 61. 
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Religious Education 


Tue Rev. Joun W. Suter, jr., Executive Secretary 


ip THERE IS ONE thing on which prac- 
tically all leaders in religious educa- 
tion agree, it is that the work of our 
Church Sunday schools must be im- 
proved. Practically every diocese and 
missionary district is taking some steps 
in the direction of Church school im- 
provement, using such means as teachers’ 
institutes, training classes, conferences, 
experimental curriculum materials, and 
special programs, under professional or 
volunteer leadership. All these efforts 
show that diocesan and parochial leaders 
are really striving for methods that will 
be more effective in fostering Christlike 
personality and Christian social relation- 
ships. At the same time, the interested 
on-looker would often like to see a more 
realistic approach to the problems of 
present-day Church schools and boys and 
girls, 

Before a doctor can cure a man who 
comes to him in physical distress, he 
must diagnose the patient’s condition. 
The same situation is true of our Church 
schools. We cannot really help them un- 
less we know what their needs are; we 
must diagnose their condition. Further- 
more, a doctor often finds that the ail- 
ment of which his patient complains is 
but a symptom of a more serious malady. 
Likewise in the Church school we often 
discover that the difficulties of which our 
leaders complain are the surface expres- 
sions of fundamental maladjustments. 
Our task, then, as diocesan leaders, is not 
only to listen to the report of symptoms 
but also to seek the underlying causes. 

How shall we find out what is really 
the matter with our Church schools? In 
those dioceses which have full-time leader- 
ship in religious education, information 
in regard to the Church schools is often 
obtained by visiting them and holding 
conferences with their leaders. Some- 
times a sufficiently clear picture of 
Church school needs arises out of the 
discussion in a conference of Church 
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school leaders representing the different 
parts of the diocese and different types 
of school. 

Another, and possibly more reliable 
method of diagnosing our Church schools 
is the use of a survey blank. Parish 
leaders receive so many communications 
of this type that one sometimes hesitates 
to burden them with the request to fill 
out another blank. Nevertheless we have 
found that rectors and other leaders are 
usually willing to codperate in a venture 
of this sort when the blank is accom- 
panied by a letter explaining how the 
information sought is to be put to use. 
The Department of Religious Education 
has two mimeographed blanks of this 
type, one for town and city schools and 
the other for distinctly rural parishes or 
missions. These can often be adapted for 
diocesan use. Other instruments which 
will help in the development of a survey 
sheet are Administering Your Church 
School (The National Council, Depart- 
ment of Religious Education, 281 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y., Free), and 
the Standards of the International Coun- 
cil of Religious Education; A, with a score 
of 1,000 points, and B, with a score of 
500 points. These may be obtained from 
The Bookstore, 281 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y., for twenty cents each. 

With a clear picture in our minds of 
the fundamental needs of our Church 
schools, we are able to go ahead making 
plans for improvement. These plans will 
probably fall in two general areas: cur- 
riculum and administration. Since the 
function of Church school administration 
is to make it possible for teachers and 
pupils to carry on Creative activities of 
Christian living, we shall think first of 
the curriculum, and second of adminis- 
tration. 

One of the most effective ways in which 
a diocese can help its Church schools im- 
prove their work is the development of 
sample curriculum plans adapted to the 
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various types of situation represented 
within its borders—city, town, rural, 
mountain mission, Indian reservation, 
industrial village, foreign-born communi- 
ties, and others. Each particular group 
of people has problems arising out of its 
background, and the curriculum which 
will be most effective in each case is the 
one which recognizes these problems and 
attempts to help boys and girls interpret 
them in terms of God’s will. 

If, for instance, the Church schools in 
a diocese can be classed in three general 
areas, rural, small town, and city, that 
diocese may develop three types of cur- 
riculum plan suited to the needs of its 
schools. When a Church school asks for 
help in working out its curriculum, the 
diocese may submit the plan which seems 
best suited to that school, and the school 
in turn may adapt the plan to meet its 
particular requirements. To help both 
diocese and parish in making their cur- 
riculum plans the Department of Reli- 
gious Education provides such pamphlets 
as the Church School Guides, and the 
services of its curriculum clinic. 

Granting that an improved curriculum 
is the paramount need of most Church 
schools, the next step is to so organize and 
administer our schools as to make a crea- 
tive curriculum possible. Most schools 
are hindered by lack of time, untrained 
leadership, inadequate equipment, poor 
grading. The difficulties which are most 
prevalent in a given diocese will be re- 
vealed by its survey or in some other way. 
The best method of improving organiza- 
tion and administration is to list all of 
the difficulties and inadequacies revealed 
by the survey and then to make a par- 
allel list of definite things for which to 
work. Such a list would probably in- 
clude some of the following: better serv- 
ices of worship; more time; more demo- 
cratic participation in making school 
plans; regular teachers’ meetings ; home 
cooperation and parent education; ade- 
quate records; better methods of measur- 
ing progress and recognizing achievement. 

Since it is always better to concentrate 
our energies along certain definite lines, it 
will perhaps be more effective to choose 
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from the list of needs one or two points 
to be emphasized during a period of sev- 
eral months or a year; for example, better 
services of worship, and regular and 
worth-while teachers’ meetings. 

These points of emphasis can be 
brought to the attention of the Church 
school leaders in the diocese through the 
diocesan paper, in which there may be a 
column or a page on religious education 
each month. If there is no diocesan 
paper, the diocese may make use of 
mimeographed bulletins sent out each 
month, calling the attention of leaders to 
better methods and available materials 
which will help them in their work. One 
of the most effective means of helping 
teachers and other leaders to improve 
their work is the use of a diocesan library. 
Every diocese and missionary district 
should have a religious education library, 
even though it may consist of only two 
or three simple books which can be read 
and understood by the great majority of 
their teachers—Mitprep Hewitt. 


Materials Which Will Help 
Educational Snapshots 
I—The Vacation School (4901) 
II—Church School Administration 
(4902) 
III—A Creative Environment (4903) 
IV—Weekday Religious Education— 
Organization (4904) 
V—Weekday Religious Education— 
Curriculum (4905) 


Church School Guides 


I—The Pre-School Department 
(4910) 

II—The Kindergarten Department 
(4911) 


IJI—The Primary Department (4912) 
IV—The Junior Department (in prep- 


aration) 

V—tThe Junior-High Department (i 
preparation) 

VI—tTThe Senior-High Department (in 
preparation) 


Administering Vour Church School 
Ideals for Christian Teachers (4547) 
Ideals for Christian Parents (4545) 
An Educational Creed (4548) 


THE SPIRIT 0 Fo hs OuNes 


Young People 


Miss Sallie H. Phillips, Associate Secretary 
2224 R Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


ANUARY, 1932, marks the beginning of 

what we hope will be monthly news- 
letters to young people all over the coun- 
try. We feel that this method of com- 
munication, in addition to this column, 
will bring the young people’s groups into 
closer relationship with each other and 
the National Federation. If each one in- 
terested in this particular section of the 
Church’s work will send in news items or 
suggestions to the Associate Secretary, it 
will give us all an opportunity to ex- 
change ideas and obtain glimpses of what 
is being done throughout the Church by 
the young people. May we not have your 


cooperation? 
Soa YOUNG PEOPLE’S groups are try- 
‘ing to form closer bonds of fellow- 
ship, and work corporately, thus enabling 
them to perform greater service to their 
Church and cities at large. The Rev. 
Walter Gray of St. John’s Church, Hart- 
ford, adviser of young people in the Hart- 
ford archdeaconry, writes: 


Several of the young people’s groups in and 
around Hartford have joined together to form 
the Associated Young People’s Fellowships of 
the Hartford Archdeaconry. On the first Sun- 
day of each month a meeting is held at the 
parish house of one of the organizations, which 
provides the program and hospitality. 

These joint meetings give a wide opportunity 
for contact with and knowledge of one another, 
as well as a chance for larger service, and they 
permit the planning of more valuable schedules 
than would be the case with a smaller group. 
The frequent interchange of ideas as to the con- 
duct of their work has been a continuing inspira- 
tion and a stimulus to greater activity. 

This winter the Associated Y. P. F. not only 
has set out to bring into its ranks all young 
people’s groups now in existence within the 
archdeaconry, but also has as a specific task 
the volunteering of its services wherever desired 
in an effort to establish a definite and strong 
young people’s work at every parish within their 
territory. Being fully appreciative of the value 
of their own Young People’s Fellowship to their 
parish and to themselves as individuals, mem- 
bers of the Associated Y. P. F., believe one of 
their most important and immediate opportuni- 
ties is the building up of an ever-growing or- 
ganization of zealous Christian young people. 


be eh 
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College Work 


The Rev. W. Brooke Stabler, Secretary 


HOUGH OUR GENERATION has been 

caricatured as “‘the resolutionary sons 
of our revolutionary forefathers,” never- 
theless certain resolutions passed and re- 
ports approved by General Convention 
in Denver do constitute “an echo of the 
voice of the Church.” In the report of 
the Committee on Budget and Program, 
which report was adopted by both Houses, 
the following statement appears: 


The work of the Department of Religious 
Education is being conducted with outstanding 
vigor and skill. Its field is a large one, cover- 
ing the nurture of individuals of all ages and 
providing for many of the highly specialized 
conditions of modern life. As typical of its 
activities, which number more than a score, may 
be mentioned the Commissions on Parent Edu- 
cation, Child Study, Church Schools, Adult Edu- 
cation, Missionary Education. 

But it is of the college work that we would 
especially speak, as exemplifying the high quality 
of its program. Work among students is carried 
on usually through the local parish. As the re- 
sources of such parishes are slender, the Depart- 
ment often subsidizes them, at least temporarily, 
and assists in the selection of the pastor. 

There is no more strategic center for religious 
education than the college. The proportion of 
Episcopalians in college is four times as great 
as in the national population. At this critical 
period in life most students receive only secular 
instruction. Education in religion is conspicuous 
by its absence. At a.time when life decisions 
are being made, which may constitute leadership 
for the Church, especially in the ministry, this 
Department is now furnishing for the first time 
pastoral care of a high order. 

We approve the budget of the whole Depart- 
ment, but would draw especial attention to the 
items in support of college work which have 
been very properly increased. 


In addition we print here the resolu- 
tions pertaining to the Church’s work in 
colleges and secondary schools: 


Wuereas, There has been referred to our com- 
mittee a resolution appendeu to the Report of 
the Commission on Christian Education based 
on the report of a commission appointed to 
study the five Church colleges, the said resolu- 
tion asking recommendation of an appropriation 
of not more than $1,200 for expenses; 


Br IT RESOLVED: That this committee, through 
its secretary, acquaint the House with the prin- 
ciple established in this committee whereby rec- 
ommended appropriations for items not included 
in the adopted budget shall be commended to 
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the National Council for consideration, but that 
no definite appropriation be recommended by 
this committee. 

Be Ir FurTHerR ResotveD: That we do favor- 
ably commend:to the National Council this rec- 
ommendation of the Committee on Religious 
Education:. 

Wuereas, The Church Board: Preparatory 
Schools are among the most valuable agencies 
the Church possesses for executing the teaching 
mission of the Church; and for the development 
of character and 

Wuereas, Because of the failure of our 
Church people generally to appreciate this fact 
these schools have received such scant support 
both in the way of patronage and gifts from our 
people that almost every year one or more of 
them either has to be closed or is lost to the 
Church; and 

WHEREAS, These schools, as a rule, are in 
jurisdictions which are themselves not able to 
aid them financially; therefore, 

Be It Resotyep: That the National Council 
be and it is hereby instructed to see that its 
Department of Religious Education begins a 
sustained campaign of education of our people to 
the end that proper support may be secured, 
both in students and gifts; and that funds, not 
otherwise appropriated, be set aside for this 
purpose. 


ResotveD: That the House of tne 
House of concurring, looks with favor 
upon the National Council’s policy of granting 
subsidies to pay, in whole or in part, the salaries 
of student pastors, both men and women, thus 
aiding the dioceses and missionary districts 
where these leaders work; and instructs the 
National Council to put in operation, whenever 
expedient, and where requested to do so by the 
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diocesan, a similar policy to provide diocesan or 
district directors of religious education. 

These are but illustrations of the genu- 
ine and widespread interest and concern 
which was shown forth by the Church at 
large in Denver. It now becomes the task 
of the entire Church to translate into 
action: 


STUDENT LENTEN OFFERING’ 


ee STUDENT LENTEN Offering was 
launched this year earlier than is cus- 
tomary and the college centers throughout 
the country have taken advantage of the 
extra time given them. Already many of 
them have selected the particular project 
of the offering to which they wish to con- 
tribute and have planned to build study 
and worship groups around this project. 
Miss Maurine Lewis, of the Kansas 
State College, has not only selected with 
her group the project which interests 
them, but has already made plans as to 
how they may raise money. Out there in 
Kansas they are hoping to have Tony 
Sarg’s Marionettes come to town in order 
that their brothers in Christ in China 
may have better hospital equipment. 
Washington and Lee College, Goucher 
College, the Texas College of Industrial 
Arts, Florida State College for women, 
and many others from all parts of the 
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country have already made their plans. 
It is to be hoped that on Ash Wednes- 
day all Church student units in the coun- 
try will be meeting together to crystalize 
the plans now being formulated. As we 
are eager to know as soon as possible 
which project each college selects, it is 
very important that all student groups 
should send word promptly to their 
respective provincial chairmen. 
el esl Ua 
| ae Rr. Rev. William P. Remington, 
D.D., Bishop of Eastern Oregon, was 
chaplain of the Student Volunteer Con- 
vention held in Buffalo, New York, De- 
cember 30, 1931-January 3, 1932. The 
Department of Foreign Missions and the 
Department of Religious Education have 
combined to enable many Church stu- 
dents to attend. After the convention 
Bishop Remington will spend three weeks 
in the colleges of the East. 
Ge ask tee 


N INTERDENOMINATIONAL conference 
of Church workers in colleges and 
universities will be held at Briarcliff 


Lodge, Briarcliff Manor, New York, Jan- 
uary 27-29. The theme will be: Worship 
in Personal and Student Life. For fur- 
ther information, write the Rev. W. 
Brooke Stabler, 281 Fourth Avenue, New 
York. 


Two CONFERENCES FOR WOMEN 
Pee CHURCH’s worK cannot go by de- 

fault. Oftentimes leaders of great 
potential power are lost through ignor- 
ance. Visions must be broadened; in- 
sights must be deepened; college women 
must be informed as to where lives may 
be most usefully lived. To accomplish 
this, two conferences for college women 
to consider Christian service are planned 
in the East for 1932: 


1. March 4-6. Windham House, New 
York City. Miss Elizabeth Midworth, 
326 West 108 Street, New York, N. Y., 
is in charge. 


2. April 8-10. 
Student Center, 


Ruge Hall, Episcopal 
Tallahassee, Florida. 


Miss Hope Baskette, 655 West Jefferson 
Street, Tallahassee, is in charge. 
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questionnaires sent out 


PE NATION AL COUN CLL 


SEMINARY STATISTICS 
1929-30 1930-31 1931-32 


Berkeley .......... 28 28 25 
IBCxICY fees = 26 20 De 
Bishop Payne.. 11 10 11 
Cambridge ...... 36 44 63 
Delancy. =<... 11 10 7 
DuBose 2. 29 29 30+ 
General 72 ..282. 155 154 171 
Greeley... =. OZ — 30 
Nashotah ........ 39 62* 69* 
IBaeiiCw. ec. 9 13 13 
Philadelphia. 61 76 72 
Seabury 2s.222 25: 26 26 
Sewanee: i: 17 24 20 
Mirginia Ws... 79 aah 74 
Western .......... 30 41 50 
588 626 683 


tIncluding 13 in the academic department. 
*Including those in the academic department. 


Adult Education 


The Rev. D. A. McGregor, Ph.D., Secretary 
600 Haven Street, Evanston, Ill. 


S THE PRINCIPAL function of the 

Church, worship or education? We 
are hearing so much today about reli- 
gious education that there is a danger 
that we may develop two groups in the 
Church, one stressing worship and the 
other stressing study. This has actually 
happened in many Protestant Churches 
where a large Bible Class has been cre- 
ated. Sometimes the very success of the 
Bible Class has led to its becoming the 
one religious activity of many of its mem- 
bers. It has become quite a problem in 
many churches that the members of the 
Bible Class do not attend the services of 
worship. 

Which is primary, education or wor- 
ship? Unquestionably the first function 
of the Church is worship. No Church has 
stood by the Bible with greater fidelity 
than ours, yet it has always insisted that 
the Church came before the Bible. 

Education is not found only in study 
classes. Education is not merely learn- 
ing facts, it is the expansion and enrich- 
ment of experience. And for the attain- 
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ment of such an end there is no means 
better than the Church’s common worship. 
The greater part of the educational work 
of the Church should and can be carried 
out in these services. 

Worship is offered unto God, but it has 
a reaction on the lives of the persons who 
participate. The spiritual experience of 
the worshipper is an essential part of any 
worship which is in spirit and in truth. 
Therefore, we must study and criticize 
our services not only from the standpoint 
of liturgical correctness, or from that of 
esthetic beauty, but also from the educa- 
tional standpoint. What is the spiritual 
experience aimed at in the service? What 
expansion and enrichment of experience 
are we seeking to induce? What are the 
best means to use in order to achieve our 
desire? 

The traditional usages of the Church 
are methods which have survived a long 
testing. They stand because they have 
the power to satisfy the spiritual life of 
men. But they do not operate mechan- 
ically or magically, they need to be intel- 
ligently grasped and assimilated by the 
minds of people. 

No more valuable educational work 
could be done by the parish priest 
than to lead his people into an intel- 
lectual and spiritual appreciation of 
the content of the services in which 
they participate every week. The 
Psalms are noble poetry, at least 
some of them are; but to many people 
they are but words to recite responsively. 
To lead people to feel the thrill of con- 
fidence in God which moved in the hearts 
of the psalmists is to educate people. A 
lecture on the origin of the Psalter might 
be very informing but not educational. 
The reading of the eighth Psalm might be 
better than a course of study in anthro- 
pology in leading people to an apprecia- 
tion of the dignity of man in the sight of 
God. 

The Creeds are glorious expressions of 
the Christian faith. The clergyman who 
can lead his people to the point where 
they recite these venerable words with joy 
because they find meaning for their lives 
in these majestic phrases is giving them 
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the finest education possible. The same 
principle applies to every part of every 
service, and chiefly, of course, to the Holy 
Communion. 

Enrichment of experience is education, 
and appreciation is an essential factor in 
enrichment. The good educator might 
conceivably not have a single study class 
in his parish but would be making the 
spiritual experience of his people richer 
day by day through his leading of them 
into a more complete intellectual appre- 
ciation of the words that they utter and 
the acts that they perform in every service 
of worship. 


Missionary Education 
The Rev. A. M. Sherman, S.T.D., Secretary 


LITANY for Our Nation prepared 

by Bishop Burleson is now availa- 
ble for use in connection with our study 
of Building a Christian Nation and in 
special services and meetings. . A sample 
copy has been sent to all our clergymen. 
Copies may be purchased from The Book 
Store, Church Missions House, 281 
Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y., for 
two cents each or one dollar a hundred. 
As these litanies are distributed at cost, it 
will be appreciated if remittance accom- 
panies all orders. 


Sl iagl Ta 


E STRONGLY recommend the Church 

Missionary Calendar for all who 
are seriously interested in the Church’s 
Mission in the world today and are will- 
ing to discharge their Christian duty of 
knowing about it and of praying for it. 
There is a paragraph for every day in 
the year with information concerning 
some phase of the Church’s work at home 
or abroad. It is the people who know 
what the Church is doing who are the 
real helpers. Here is an opportunity to 
know and to learn how to pray intelli- 
gently and definitely for Christ’s work 
in a changing world. 

The format of the calendar has been 
changed for 1932, and is much more at- 
tractive in appearance than _ heretofore. 
It is printed in two colors and can be 
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obtained either in the form of a booklet 
or of a hanging calendar. It is published 
by the Church Calendar Committee of 
Philadelphia and is on sale at the Na- 
tional Council Book Store. Price fifty 
cents. 


THE ParisH LIBRARY 
OME OF US NOT so very old can remem- 
ber the Sunday School Library of 
former days, with its stories of adventure 
for boys and its Elsie Dinsmore books for 
girls. In many a community the Sunday 
School Library was the only circulating 
library, and a very useful and happy pur- 
pose it served. In some places the Sunday 
School Library has survived, but whether 
it has survived or disappeared, a new kind 
of library has supplemented or replaced it. 

The new libraries are working libraries; 
libraries with a purpose, not simply recre- 
ational. They are filled with books of 
reference for the leaders of the parish 
activities, Church school teachers, adult 
group leaders, and others. They contain 
books which deal with the religious ques- 
tions of the day and answer the anti- 
religious trends of the age. The shelves 
bring light on such vexing problems as 
the Church and property, international 
relations and interracial contacts. Some 
volumes tell of the Church’s work at 
home and abroad and the romance 
of missions, ancient and modern. Also 
the new libraries do not lack books 
for younger people. I shall be glad 
to make suggestions to any parish that 
wishes to strengthen the missionary sec- 
tion of its library. 

Gol Gah Gy 
NDIANS TODAY is the most recent 
addition to the series of illustrated 
free leaflets on the Church’s work in spe- 
cific fields. Another leaflet in this series, 
The Hawaiian Islands Today, has been 
entirely rewritten and reissued. 

Other leaflets, available in this series, 
are: The Philippine Islands Today, 
Mexico Today, Brazil Today, and Porto 
Rico Today. Copies of any or all of the 
leaflets may be secured free upon request 
from The Book Store, 281 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 


The Field Department 


Tue Rev. Barter H. REINHEIMER, D.D., Executive Secretary 


iS THE SPIRIT OF MIssIoNs goes to 
press no one knows the outcome of 
the Every Member Canvass in terms of 
gifts for support of the Church. But 
whether the aggregate sum is shown to 
be greater or less than heretofore, there 
is striking evidence in abundance that 
greater spiritual and moral values have 
been achieved. 

This appraisal of the current canvass is 
based upon the evidence that there has 
been more earnest thinking, more com- 
pelling utterance, and more conscientious 
effort than was apparent heretofore. The 
following series of quotations are typical 
and contain permanent values: 


1. From a parish canvass letter: 


If the days grow more difficult we may have 
reason to grow more conscious of what a blessed 
thing it is that mankind has been taught to 
give rather than to receive. 


No one needs to apologize for the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ. In time of need we can be 
thankful it opens our hearts to others and the 
hearts of others to us. 


The only danger in trying times is that we 
shall be overcome with our own misfortune 
and our own needs and close our hearts to the 
Church’s appeal. The hell of poverty is that 
it shuts us up within ourselves. No man is too 
poor to help others. If he cannot give money 
he can give of his time. It is not difficult to 
be helpful even in times of our own need. 
Every man who lives has something to share 
with others. The real question is will he be- 
come an object of the charity of others or will 
he continue to be a benefactor of mankind. 
It is not a hard task to help. It is sometimes 
hard to decide that you can. 


When I tell you our great Church needs our 
financial help to preach the Gospel to the poor 
and to relieve their needs; when I tell you our 
diocese needs our help to minister in the high- 
ways and byways of our commonwealth; when 
I tell you that our parish needs our help so 
that she may not fail her people in time of 
need, you hear me gladly. No member of the 
parish will fail, I know, to answer the roll call 
of the Church in the Canvass for 1932. 


2. From another parish canvass letter: 
The National Council of the Church has ur- 
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gently emphasized the necessity in every parish 
of an Every Member Canvass this year. While 
many of us have been more in favor of the 
Dedication Sunday as observed for the past 
four or five years, we are responding to the 
wishes of the National Church and giving the 
first two weeks of December to the canvassing 
of the parish. 

The canvass is being held with the sincere 
hope of enlisting the interest and help of every 
member of the parish, irrespective of their likes 
or dislikes, their preferences or prejudices, as we 
are all members of the Body of Christ and 
must live in the hope of our calling. 


3. From a layman’s canvass address: 


Amidst the fluctuating prices of stocks and 
bonds, commodities, and wages, there is one 
outstanding commodity that remains constant 
in price. In periods of prosperity or of de- 
pression, you can buy and sell pure gold in any 
quantity at a price of $20.67 per troy ounce. 
The whole monetary system of this country is 
based on this constant price of gold. 

It requires the same number of strokes of 
the pick, the same amount of dynamite, the 
same refining process to produce pure gold from 
the Black Hills of South Dakota, the mountains 
of Alaska, in periods of prosperity as of depres- 
sion. ‘The product sells for exactly the same 
price. Nevertheless it is a well known fact 
that gold mines cannot be operated from year 
to year with uniform effectiveness and profit; 
they make least money in periods of general 
prosperity and show substantial profits during 
periods of depressed commodity prices. You 
could buy one share of stock in a leading gold 
mining corporation in 1928 for one dollar; in 
1931 that same share would cost you up to 
twenty dollars. The most successful tactics of 
bearish speculators for the decline was not to 
sell industrial stocks short but to buy gold 
mining stocks. 

The reason is obvious. In 1928, one ounce 
of gold, twenty dollars, would buy ten bushels 
of wheat, one automobile tire, or two pairs of 
shoes. In 1932, one ounce of gold, twenty 
dollars, will buy forty bushels of wheat, two 
automobile tires, or four pairs of shoes. The 
price of gold has not changed by even the 
fraction of a cent, but due to fluctuations in 
the prices of lesser commodities, gold is com- 
paratively more valuable and more profitable 
to produce. 


So it is that I conceive the work of the 
Church in the production of Christian charac- 
ter. Christian character is of absolutely con- 
stant value in prosperity and in depression; 
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the same effort is required to produce it at one 
time as at another. But due to fluctuations in 
human affairs, Christian character is compara- 
tively least valuable in prosperity and in health, 
and of greatest value in poverty, sickness, and 
discouragement: the Church operates least 
effectively in prosperity and most effectively in 
periods of depression. 


The question facing the diocese and each 
parish of the diocese at the beginning of this 
critical Every Member Canvass is this: Are 
we asking our people to share in saving a 
bankrupt organization that like an idle radio 
factory or defunct country club is just trying 
to hang on waiting for better times; or are we 
asking our people to share in operating an or- 
ganization that like a gold mine is now at the 
peak of its effectiveness. Shall we print and 
talk depression within the Church, or shall we 
print and talk opportunity? The Church is 
facing her greatest opportunity for service in 
this generation. 


4. From a bishop’s canvass appeal: 


In this momentous matter for God’s honor 
and for the honor of our diocese, I dare not 
come to you with any poor words of my own. 
I hope that no one will be able to see this ap- 
proaching Every Member Canvass without see- 
ing first a Figure who is far more interested 
in it than any one of us possibly can be. I 
want to try to show you once again that 
Figure—that word picture of Him in Saint 
Mark: 


And Jesus sat over against the treasury, and 
beheld how the people cast money into the 
treasury, and many that were rich cast in much. 
And there came a certain poor widow, and she 
threw in two mites, which make a farthing. 


Now it is because we believe that Jesus our 
Lord will be doing that in those vital hours of 
the last of November—it is because of that 
conviction that we must approach this matter 
of our Christian giving, with the same rever- 
ence and awe with which we approach His birth 
at Christmas, or His resurrection on the glad 
new morning of Easter. We dare not divide 
Christ into a Christmas Christ and an Easter 
Christ and an Every Member Canvass Christ. 
If the veil of our mortal sense grows thin as 
we kneel in our Communion, it must also grow 
thin as we sign a pledge card, and see Him 
watching, watching, watching. We cannot cry 
through Him our need in prayer, and withhold 
from Him our gift which He so sorely needs. 
Did not the vision and the voice say to Cor- 
nelius: “Thy prayers and thine alms are come 
up for a memorial before God”? A man’s 
prayers and a man’s money—and both of them 
alike in the memory of God! 
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Department of Publicity 


THE Rev. G. WARFIELD Hopes 
Executive Secretary 


{Fee THE Rey. Lloyd B. Thomas, rec- 
tor of Trinity Church, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, comes this simple and sensible out- 
line of principles of Church advertising: 


Advertising is of two classes: competitive and 
informative, combining in various degrees. 

Church advertising should be informative. In 
so far as it becomes competitive it destroys its 
own purpose. 

Advertising of some special feature is effective. 
If this is done, the Church must actually offer 
the special feature. That means that the adver- 
tising of spectacular sermon subjects is much 
overdone. Usually delivery does not measure 
up to promise. 

Cooperative advertising by the churches of 
one communion is more effective than codpera- 
tive advertising of an  interdenominational 
nature. 

The difficulty, with a limited Church budget, 
is to persuade laymen on the vestry that news- 
paper advertising pays. 

A standing advertisement of services justifies 
itself in the long run. 

Ending where I began [continues Mr. 
Thomas] competitive Church advertising in the 
end kills itself. The size of space depends upon 
the money available, not on the quality of the 
service. Regular Church attendants do not read 
Church notices as a rule. My regular people do 
not see notices in the paper. Other people look 
in the paper to see where the nearest church is, 
or where there is to be something interesting. 
This can be told in comparatively small space. 
Please emphasize the advantage of groups buy- 
ing space cooperatively. 

a Ca ss 


A’ TRINITY CuurcH, Seattle, the Rev. 

C. S. Mook has been conducting a 
series of four Sunday evening services on 
the general topic, The Church and the 
Newspapers. Speakers have been the 
editors of the Seattle Daily Times, the 
Seattle Post Intelligencer, and The Seattle 
Star, and Mr. Mook’s card of announce- 
ment tells that “men from the advertising 
departments of the three papers will act 
as ushers.” 

Such a series of meetings should do 
much to establish better and more mutu- 
ally valuable relations between the news- 
papers and the local parishes. 


The Woman’s Auxiliary 


Grace LinpiEy, Executive Secretary 


Meeting of the Executive Board 


Sik THE TRIENNIAL convention of the 

Woman’s Auxiliary amended its by- 
laws to include on the Executive Board 
a representative of the Church Mission 
of Help as well as one from the Girls’ 
Friendly Society, the Board now has nine- 
teen members, the two just mentioned 
together with eight elected by the Tri- 
ennial, eight by the provinces, and the 
executive secretary. The newly elected 
Board takes office immediately after the 
Triennial. At its first meeting in New 
York, December 4, 5, and 7, every mem- 
ber was present except Mrs. Harper 
Sibley, who is traveling in the Orient. 
Miss Margaret M. Lukens, president of 
the Girls’ Friendly Society, and Mrs. 
John M. Glenn, president of CMH, 
represent those societies. Every Board 
member serves on at least one committee, 
and several are also members of National 
Council Departments. 

The Triennial Meeting had referred a 
number of matters to the Board. Two of 
them, enlisting younger women and a re- 
newed study of prayer, were discussed 
for some time and are to be further dealt 
with at the next meeting. Several mat- 
ters were referred to the program com- 
mittee for the 1934 Triennial: 

United Thank Offering appointments, 
publications, student work, recruiting, 
preparation of missionaries, interracial re- 
lations, and Emery Fund are all under 
committees, whose reports were heard 
and acted upon. The executive, educa- 
tional, field, and supply secretaries and 
the educational adviser reported in detail 
on their work. After the Board hears 
them, the reports are referred to a com- 
mittee for study and recommendation of 
action if necessary. 

Miss Esther Brown, U.T.O. field secre- 
tary for colored work, was introduced to 
the Board and interested them in the 
work she had been doing at ‘Tuttle 
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School, Raleigh, N. C. Miss Mary Ladd 
reported on Windham House, New York. 
The relation of the Church to the pres- 
ent economic situation was discussed by 
the Rev. C. Rankin Barnes. Certain 
moral values clearly emerging out of the 
present difficulties were outlined by the 
Rev. B. H. Reinheimer. The situation 
resulting from the China flood, especially 
as affecting our Church people, was 
described by Dr. John W. Wood. The 
Rev. Arthur M. Sherman, S.T.D., Secre- 
tary for Missionary Education in the De- 
partment of Religious Education, ap- 
peared for the first time before the Board 
and outlined the very great task con- 
fronting him. Bishop Creighton brought 
m some plans of U.T.O. buildings in do- 
mestic fields: the student center at Lub- 
bock, North Texas, and St. Anne’s Mis- 
sion, El Paso, Texas. 
An acute shortage 
second-hand clothing was reported by 
the supply secretary. Naturally, this 
fall and winter, many local community 
and parish appeals have used up the sup- 
ply normally forwarded to the Church’s 
missions. It is emphasized that where a 
whole community unites to render local 
aid, the people in our remote missions 
are often wholly dependent on the Aux- 
iliary’s boxes. It is earnestly hoped that 
immediate renewed efforts may increase 
the supply. Mrs. George Woodward of 
Philadelphia told of an effort carried on 
there which benefits both the home com- 
munity and the distant missions. The 
diocesan supply department enlarged its 
regular activities. Gifts were secured to 
finance a work-room in which garments 
are cut out and made up by women who 
would otherwise have no means of sup- 
port, thus giving regular work to a num- 
ber, and the garments they make are sent 
to the missions for which the diocesan 
supply department is responsible. 


in the supply of 


THE SPIRIT OF 


During the discussion of the enlistment 
of younger women in the work of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary, the Executive Sec- 
retary read a letter written in answer to 
an individual request for advice. The 
Board felt that this letter, outlining a 
possible first approach to younger women, 
was practical and helpful, and voted to 
have copies sent to all diocesan presi- 
dents. 

An experiment in creating a program to 
fit a given parish was described by the 
assistant secretary, as carried out in a 
conference group last summer. ‘The ex- 
periment was made in order to demon- 
strate the procedure in building a pro- 
gram. The group decided on the exact 
nature, resources, and problems of their 
parish and step by step built up the best 
program they could devise to fit it. 


From two or three sources attention 
was called to the natural but wholly un- 
premeditated connection between the five 
subjects discussed at the Triennial and 
the various chapters of Building a Chris- 
tian Nation, each group of discussions 
illuminating the other: Family Life and 
Economic Contacts go with chapters. II 
and IV of the book; Interracial and In- 
ternational Relations with chapters III, 
V,and VI; Religious ig with chap- 
ter VIII. 


The following resolution is self-explan- 
atory. It was adopted by the Board, to 
be sent to all bishops and missionaries 


concerned, and reported to the National 
Council: 


Wuereas, We have heard with surprise and 
regret that at times some of the money derived 
from the sale of clothing at our missions is 
used to help with the salaries of the mission- 
aries, 

Be Ir Resotvep: That it is the opinion of 
the Executive Board that money derived from 
the sale of clothing at the missions should not 
be used in whole or in part for the salaries of 
our workers, and 

Be Iv Furtuer Resotvep: That we hope 
that the budgets of the mission stations can be 
so adjusted that this use of the proceeds will 
be unnecessary. 


The Woman’s Auxiliary codperates as 
far as possible in certain work of other 
missionary and allied organizations.  At- 
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MISSIONS 


tention was called to the following na- 
tional and international gatherings of 
women’s groups: 

Council of Women for Home Missions, 
Toronto, Canada, January 4-6. 

Women’s Boards of Foreign Missions, 
Bronxville, N. Y., January 9-11. 

Council for the Cause and Cure of 
War, Washington, January 18-21. 

The World Day of Prayer for Missions 
is to be observed on February 12. 

As the National Council has advanced 
its February meeting from the tenth to 
the third, to avoid conflict with Ash 
Wednesday, the Board changed the date 
of its meeting to January 29 and 30 and 
February 1. 


SoME NEw PUBLICATIONS 
Addresses at the Triennial Meeting: 
Family Life by Mrs. Harper Sibley. 
5 cents. 
Property and Economic Conditions by 


spencer Miller, jr.” 5. cents: 

Interracial Contacts by Mordecai 
Johnson. 5 cents. 

Interracial Contacts — Orientals in 
America by Sterling Takeuchi. 5 
cents. 

Christianity and International Rela- 
tions by the Rev. Daniel A. Mc- 
Gregor. 5 cents. 

Religious Thinking Today by the Rev. 
Angus Dun. 5 cents. 


Meditations by Grace Lindley. 5 cents. 

U.T.O. Resolution, 1934. (W.A. 100). 
60 cenfs per hundred. 

U.T.O. Catechism (revised), (W.A. 117). 
$1 per hundred. 

Suggestions to Parish Supply Secretaries 
(W.A. 34). 3 cents each. 


Index for 1931 Ready 


pee SPIRIT oF Missions completed its 
ninety-sixth volume with the Decem- 
ber issue. The index for this volume is 
now ready and has been sent to libraries 
and those subscribers who have filed a 
standing order for the annual indices 
with us. Other subscribers who desire a 
copy may secure one free upon request to 
THE SprriT or MissIons. 


American Church Institute for Negroes 


Auxiliary to the National Council 
. PATTON, D.D., Director 


THE Rey. Ropert W 


HE Oxotona Industrial School, Oko- 

lona, Mississippi, one of the nine 
Institute schools, has just completed a 
two-story, fire-proof building called 
McDougal Hall in honor of Mr. Walter 
McDougal of Upper Montclair, New 
Jersey, who has been a generous friend of 
the school for some years. 

In spite of the low price of cotton, the 
school opened its thirtieth session this fall 
with encouraging prospects for the year. 
_ Students have brought in potatoes, corn, 
hogs, cows, and molasses with which to 
pay their bills for board and tuition. 

Most gratifying to everyone is the deep 
interest local white trustees and friends 
are taking in this school. They have pro- 
vided the money to complete a girls’ dor- 
mitory, named Okolona Hall. In addi- 
tion, the City Council has voted free elec- 
tric current for five years. The Mayor of 
Okolona, the Hon. H. S. Wilson, writes 
that if he were provided with the needed 
materials, he would take the city force, 
drill a six-inch well five hundred feet deep, 
erect a large tank, dig pipe lines, and 
install water mains to every building free 
of cost. If this could be done, it would 
reduce the cost of Okolona’s fire insurance 


$450 a year. 
ee FROM THE Institute schools 
show that the colored youth of the 
South are very anxious to make any sac- 
rifice to obtain an education. Students 
are continually appealing for an oppor- 
tunity to work their way through our 
schools. It is regrettable that this is not 
always possible to arrange, due to the 
large number already pursuing this meth- 
od of securing an education. But what a 
larger opportunity we could offer if we 
had more scholarships for worthy boys 
and girls to enjoy, especially in times of 
economic stress! Not only would they be 
helpful in the case of new students, but 
those students already pursuing courses 
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and contributing their labor as partial 
payment for their board and tuition could 
be assisted at a time like the present 
when the product of their industry brings 
lower prices than formerly. A few years 
ago, for example, a bale of cotton and the 
cotton seed brought from seventy-five to 
one hundred dollars; today that same 
commodity brings between thirty-two and 
forty dollars. Not only does this lower 
price increase the student’s financial bur- 
den, but it has the far more serious effect 
of making him wonder whether he is wise 
in pursuing a course leading to proficiency 
in a business which seems to offer but 
small financial return. Were it within our 
power to lend a boy in this state of mind, 
through scholarship aid, a_ sufficient 
amount to make up for the low market 
price received for his cotton, he would be 
encouraged to believe more sincerely that 
the agricultural slump he has experienced 
was temporary in nature and not an indi- 
cation of the true state of the farmer in 
normal times. 


k 1k + 

4 Rae RALEIGH CHAPTER of Alpha 

Kappa Alpha, the oldest American 
Greek letter sorority for Negro women, 
awards each year a fifty dollar scholarship 
for college study to a girl graduating from 
the Raleigh Public High School. The 
award is made on the basis of character, 
service, and general worthiness. The two 
girls winning this award for the years 
1930 and 1931 are now students in St. 
Augustine’s College, Raleigh, N. C. 

On November 14 a regional conference 
of twenty-six deans and advisers of 
women and girls was held at St. Augus- 
tine’s College. Among the papers read 
was one by the Dean of Women at Dur- 
ham State College on The Dean’s Respon- 
sibility for Educational and Vocational 
Guidance. Conferences of this nature are 
a very clear indication of the trend and 
development in Negro education, 


The Cooperating Agencies 


All correspondence should be directed to the officials whose names 
and addresses are given under the various heads 


The Church Periodical Club 


Miss Mary E. Thomas, Executive Secretary 
22 West 48th Street, New York, N. Y. 


aN i Pe OR THREE word pictures 
have come from the mission 
library in South Dakota, the only 
one in the county. These should 
“/ be shared with the friends who 
have helped to make the library 

such a source of helpfulness. 


It is four o’clock on Tuesday afternoon. High 
_ school is just out and into the church basement 
where the library is located comes a crowd of 
boys and girls. Three high school girls assist 
in checking the books in and out and it keeps 
the four of us busy for over an hour, just 
checking the books, and helping them to select 
collateral reading for their English classes. Be- 
cause we have but a limited number of books 
listed in the course of study, the teacher has 
selected additional books from among _ those 
that we have in order that all the pupils may 
have a chance to get a book. But it is not only 
“point” books which they take. With the lack 
of recreational facilities in town, reading forms 
one of their chief amusements. It is interesting 
to hear their comments on the books we have, 
for some of them have read so many of them 
they are appealed to for help in choosing books 
by their fellow classmates. 

My next picture is one which you could have 
seen last September, during the County Teach- 
ers’ Institute here. The superintendent gave me 
the opportunity of speaking to the teachers 
about the library,—and see how the teachers 
made use of it! Each noon of the two-day 
institute teachers were busy selecting books, 
while others returned after the meetings to 
choose theirs. Two hundred and twenty-five 
books went out in those two days. 

And now for the sequel! My car has arrived 
and is becoming a traveling library. Fortunate- 
ly it is a coupe with a large place in back for 
carrying things. So the back of the car is filled 
with boxes of books, sorted as to adult, non- 
fiction, boys’, girls’, and little children’s, and off 
it goes to the rural schools. In many cases the 
teachers are not able to get in to the mission 
for new books, so it takes new books to them 
and gathers up the last lot to distribute to 
others. Four circuits have been mapped out, 
which will reach about thirty-five or forty of 
the schools—all but the extremes of the county. 
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I wish I could have taken you with me last 
Friday when I went to twelve schools, leaving 
books with thirteen teachers. Over one hundred 
and twenty-five books were given out, and the 
number would have been larger had we had 
more little children’s books in the library. Every 
teacher makes the same request, “I need books 
for the little children.” The Bible Readers I 
took went before I had been out very long. It 
was my first visit to these schools, and the look 
of joy on the faces of both children and teach- 
ers when I announced that I had brought books 
for them, makes me realize more and more what 
such reading means. One teacher said that the 
parents were asking for books, so some adult 
fiction was left with her for them. Many of 
the teachers were delighted to get a novel or 
two for themselves, but the usual remark was, 
“T must get as many as I can for the children 
so I had better not take any for myself.” But 
when assured that she could have those beyond 
the usual number for the school, she was thank- 
ful for it. 

Are statistics too dry? To me they are alive 
for they represent a child or an adult reading 
a book. Our Tuesday circulation averages from 
sixty to seventy, mostly among high school 
pupils. Our average for each month since we 
opened has been nearly six hundred. We have 
books out now in over thirty rural schools. 

And as we get into the schools, I believe new 
opportunities for developing religious instruc- 
tion will open up. Two teachers have suggested 
having such work in their schools, and nearly 
all seem to be ready to cooperate in anything 
we wish to do—announcing the opening of the 
Church school in one community, canvassing 
the pupils to see about organizing a community 
Sunday school in another, and so on. 


be sh 


Nee THE NEEDS presented during the 
past month are two out-of-print pub- 
lications: The Witness of God by T. H. 
Green; Life of Goethe by Albert Biel- 
selowsky, translated by Wm. Cooper, 
three volumes. Is there a copy of one or 
both of these that can be spared? 

There are pressing needs also for fiction 
of all kinds and for books for children 
and young people, and always and always 
there are people waiting for the magazine 
you have just finished reading. Will you 
not pass it on? 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 


The Daughters of the King 


Mrs. W. Shelley Humphreys, Secretary 
2103 Main Street, Jacksonville, Florida 


: OUTH IS READY but 

not folllowing 
Christ, because His reli- 
gion, as they have seen 
it practiced, is too com- 
fortable and not as ad- 
venturous and challenging as it should 
be.” This opinion, recently voiced by a 
bishop, is shared by many. One of our 
speakers said, “Sociologists differ about 
some things, but they are all agreed on 
this stubborn fact that nine-tenths of 
life’s habits are formed before the twen- 
tieth birthday.” The implication is clear. 


In the belief that youth will respond to 
a program that entails work and hardship 
and sacrifice, it is planned to give more 
attention to enlisting the aid of young 
women and girls of the Church in bring- 
ing others to Christ. By looking up girls 
absent from the Church school, by bring- 
ing in new recruits, by trying to interest 
girls and young women to join the Con- 
firmation class, by making an effort to 
interest mothers in having their children 
baptized, and by other means which they 
themselves will find, there will be oppor- 
tunities in abundance for fulfilling the 
rules of prayer and service. 


The challenge which the convention re- 
ceived from young women and girls 
themselves, as presented through the re- 
port of the chairman of junior work, did 
not go unanswered, for the convention 
granted the changes sought. The changes 
in their constitution which are designed 
to obviate certain difficulties encountered, 
are included in the following: 


Ly? 


Juniors include girls from twelve to twenty- 
five years of age. They may be divided into 
two groups: (1) girls from twelve to sixteen 
years of age, and (2) young women from six- 
teen to twenty-five. 


Each chapter formed of younger girls must 
have a senior directress. If there is no senior 
chapter in the parish, the one chosen by the 
rector as directress may serve her probation 
and study with the juniors, and be admitted as 
a senior. 
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The Girls’ Friendly Society 


Miss Florence L. Newbold, Executive Secy 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


N INTERESTING picture not 

only of Girls’ Friendly 
Society work, but also of the 
Church, in Hawthorne, Nevada, 
comes to us in a recent letter 
from Miss Frances Arnold: 


Hawthorne, Nevada, is a town of a little less 
than five hundred people. Its reason for exist- 
ing is the location of a United States Naval 
Ammunition Depot two miles away, where per- 
haps one hundred other people may be found. 
In the sixty years of the town’s history (until a 
year and a half ago when our mission was 
built) there had been no church building of any 
kind in Hawthorne, and only very occasional 
services. Now there is a woman worker and a 
Church Army captain in our mission there 
holding regular services, a Church school of 
about fifty, and a women’s league of fifty or 
sixty. Only three families, however, are com- 
municants. 

The G.F.S. branch has thirty-five on the roll, 
about half of whom go to the Church school, 
but perhaps less than a quarter of them are 
baptized. The G.F.S. has been organized since 
last August. 

So that is the background for the G.F:S. there. 
Miss Charlotte Brown, the worker in charge of 
the mission, had an assistant last summer who 
knew the G.F.S. and who organized and ran 
the group. She is no longer there, however, 
and it has fallen back on Miss Brown’s 
shoulders, which are willing but already too 
full. Im addition to carrying the work of the 
Church school and other mission activities, she 
has charge of all the isolated work in Nevada, 
plus a Woman’s Auxiliary educational secre- 
taryship! After spending two days with her 
and seeing all the details which her work in- 
volves, I can appreciate how impossible it is to 
say to her, “Work out your own”—whether it is 
program or admission service for candidates 
or what! 

At present the group is engaged in making 
scrapbooks for the Indian reservation at Nixon, 
Nevada, and are about to start on making a 
flag—an idea culled from The Pilgrim Elemen- 
tary Teacher. Miss Brown is especially anx- 
ious to emphasize constantly G.F.S. principles, 
especially as they are related to every-day con- 
duct, and is trying this as an experiment. Each 
star stands for a kind act, performed at some 
cost to self; each white stripe for holding one’s 
temper in the face of real provocation; and each 
red one for an act of moral or physical courage. 
These are put into the flag only as some member 
of the group sees and reports them on the part 


of another. 


THE SPIRIT OF MISSIONS 


The Church Army 


Captain B. F. Mountford, Secretary 
416 Lafayette Street, New York, N. Y. 


HE GREATEST day in 

the current month of 
January for most Church 
Army evangelists is the 
fourteenth, — the anniver- 
sary of that day, eighty-five years 
ago, when Wilson Carlile, the founder of 
the Church Army, was born in Brixton, 
London. To read the story of that man’s 
life and the birth and development of 
Church Army, is to be led to cry, “Lord 
what wilt thou have me to do?” (Wilson 
Carlile and the Church Army, 60 
cents; $1). 

For sixty years Prebendary Carlile’s 
hobby has been the development of lay 
witness. Laymen should reckon them- 
selves as the real Church Extension Soci- 
ety, but generally speaking, the Church 
has not yet begun to use the splendid ma- 
terial resident in her laymen, nor have 
the laity placed themselves at the dis- 
posal of the Church in any large degree. 
The condition of the country-side de- 
mands the liberating of a far greater lay 
force to meet the challenge of this day. 
For fifty years Church Army has given 
trained laymen and women to the mis- 
sionary work of the Church, but the in- 
sistent need in the United States is for a 
multiplication of spare-time lay witness. 
Of this Dr. Carlile has lately written: 

Until I was eighty I tried to win the Prodigal. 


Now I am pressing the Elder Brother to go 
out and fetch the Wanderer back. 

Sermons galore have still left the masses away 
from God. St. Paul, who preached as few men 
could, turned especially to witness (I Cor. 
14:24) for conversion power. We have in our 
churches thousands of splendid and consistent 
communicants, whose witness would be most 
moving and effectual, but sermons and services 
seem to have displaced them nearly altogether. 
The original catholic and apostolic standard has 
been put aside. Every Christian had to try 
and win all others to be Christians. This is 
not so much a question of a sermon by one, as 
witness (Acts 1:8) by the many. Numbers of 
devout folk atrophy for want of work and 
witness. Sermons have often barred the laity 
from their proper job. 

It is not necessarily a matter of open air 
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eeccaee or speaking in church, as the daily 
testimony with the mouth as well as the life; 
a witness of what they find to be the power of 
Christ’s presence in their lives. Keen souls need 
to be guided by the clergy and led forth for 
their lay ministry. Are we not all to be “priests 
unto God”? The man in the street is amazed 
that we profess to love and adore our Lord 
and yet rarely ever mention His Name. 

The Church Army is an ‘“‘Order” seeking the 
most lost, whether outcast or inset, chiefly by 
witness. The Elder Brother is often the inset. 
He is set in to enjoy the good things of the 
feast, utterly ignoring his duty to the Prodigal 
starving on husks. It is unchristianlike. 

The Christ still stands out as the one all- 
fascinating Hero, of the world. In His life and 
death He has no competitor in history, old or 
new. He only needs live witnesses to propa- 
gandise and He will woo and win the worst. 
Cannot our devoted clergy guide and evolve the 
needed testimony? Most communicants are 
still on the defensive. By our Baptism we are 
enlisted to be aggressive. By our Confirmation 
we are ordained and empowered for this service. 
Services cannot replace service. 

Must the festive table be spread and the guests 
be few, for lack of servants to go out and one 
by one fetch in the outsider, who only awaits 
the invitation, rather by witness than by ser- 
mons which he won’t come to hear? 


The Guild of St. Barnabas 


The Rev. C. H. Webb, Chaplain-General 
480 Herkimer Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HREE NEW branches were 
established in 1931. The 
Q\ Very Rev. Christopher P. 
Sparling, dean of Christ 
Church Cathedral, Lexington, 

LA Kentucky, is chaplain of a 
new hen in that city; the Rev. A. A. 
Hastings, of St. Michael’s Mission, 
Ethete, Wyoming, is chaplain of the new 
Fremont County Branch, Wyoming; and 
the Rev. Willis G. Clark, rector of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Tampa, Florida, is 
chaplain of the new Tampa branch. A 
branch, also, will be inaugurated soon at 
Mercy Hospital, Philadelphia, and sev- 
eral other branches are in course of or- 
ganization. 


The Rev. Oscar Nurse has become 
chaplain of the San Pedro, California, 
branch, in succession to the Rev. E. 
Tanner Brown, who last year removed 
to Honolulu. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 


Seamen’s Church Institute 
of America 


The Rev. W. T. Weston, General Secretary 
Maritime Bldg., 80 Broad St., New York, N. Y. 


HEN SOME of the 

twenty-five Ship- 
ping Board ships, pur- 
chased by the Soviet 
Government, were being 
overhauled at East Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, a crew of sixty Soviet 
seamen was sent over to fit them out and 
take them to Russia. 

St. Mary’s House for Seamen at East 
Boston provided these seamen with quar- 
ters. Here they enjoyed the home’s hos- 
pitality and experienced a real and gen- 
uine friendship on the part of those in 
charge. 

Although not at all suspicious, but 
rather curious, the question was raised 
among these Soviet seamen as to who 
supported such a place and much excited 
interest was created when they learned 
that their benefactor and host was the 
Episcopal Church, for these men recog- 
nized no Church, God, nor religion. It 
was a wonderful privilege to be able to 
reveal to these seamen the Christian pre- 
cepts of life and service not by propa- 
ganda but by example. 

oo es k 
alee THE THOUGHTFUL observer it ap- 
peared that every train and boat 
brought into the cities, villages, and ham- 
lets of this land a great multitude return- 
ing to the family fireside for Christmas. 

On that day when we were enjoying 
the family circle, giving and receiving 
those tokens of friendship and love, many 
thousands of our seamen were in our 
ports, lonely and without friends, and 
_ other thousands sick or injured were in 
our hospitals. 

Although during the past year many of 
the Institutes have felt the effect of the 
economic depression and contributions to 
the support of this work have fallen off 
to an extent where deficits are confronted 
all along the line, nevertheless the spirit 
of Christmas could not be surrendered 
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and more than five thousand seamen were 
guests of the Institutes on Christmas Day 
and a great number were provided for in 
the hospitals. .We are grateful to our 
many friends who made it possible to 
bring something of the Christmas joy into 
these lonely lives. 

Each year the Seamen’s Church Insti- 
tute of America endeavors to bring into 
these lives a little of the Christmas cheer, 
by inviting the seamen ashore to Christ- 
mas dinner at the many Institutes and by 
carrying to the sick in hospitals some 
token of the Christmas spirit. 


Church Mission of Help 


Miss Mary S. Brisley, Executive Secretary 
27 West 25th Street, New York, N. Y. 
«ip children who come from broken 

homes? A study of 193 girls 
under care of the New York CMH re- 
cently showed that only thirty-seven came 
from homes in which both parents lived 
together in apparently normal fashion. 
Feeling that this high percentage must 
indicate a relationship between the two 
figures, an analysis was made of the home 
background of sixty-eight girls to learn, 
if possible, what destructive elements had 
maimed the girls’ embryonic spiritual na- 
ture, and the lack of what constructive 
elements had meant starvation to it. 

The measuring sticks chosen were the 
essential elements of a spiritual attitude 
upon which the staff had previously 
agreed: faith, joy, awe, curiosity, altru- 
ism, love, sense of beauty. A further 
question was added as to religious experi- 
ence in the home. 

Faith and joy normally have their 
origin in the child’s early experience in a 
stable and loving family life. Even where 
there is love for the child in a broken 
home, the thrusting on one parent of the 
responsibility usually divided between two 
was shown only too often to mean un- 
wholesome domination, developing in the 
child the destructive element of fear. 

Where the child’s own personality was 


HAT ARE the spiritual 
values which are lost to 
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not respected by the parent, the study 
showed that very rarely did she develop 
altruism—that sense of respect for the 
rights and personalities of others out of 
which grows a realization of our common 
sonship. Seventy-two per cent had seen 
no consideration of others which would 
show a reason for their own development 
of self-discipline. 

This does not mean that the parents 
had not loved the girls in their own way, 
but of that real outgoing love which 
prompts the outpouring of all that is good, 
noble, and generous, as contrasted with 
possessive or self-centered affection, sixty 
per cent had had no experience. 

Curiosity, that truth-seeking impulse 
which has led humanity forward through 
the centuries, had been stifled or turned 
into destructive channels in the early 
years of most of the girls. 

The tragic barrenness of the home 
background was revealed when the work- 
ers sought to find anything which had 
given the girls experience of beauty—in 
nature, in behavior, in relationships, or in 
art. Fifty out of sixty-eight girls had 
been given slight example from which: to 
learn beauty or graciousness of behavior. 
A slightly smaller number had found no 
help in recognizing other forms of beauty. 

As might be expected where beauty 
and love are lacking, awe for the 
grandeurs of the universe, spiritual and 
physical, was almost unknown. 

And, finally, considerably less than fifty 
per cent of the girls studied had seen evi- 
dences in their homes of a belief in God’s 
goodness. 

One fact of real significance to parents 
and to any one interested in young people 
stands out clearly. Since many of the 
homes studied were broken by death 
rather than divorce, it would seem that 
every child without two living, loving 
parents is subject to special hazards, and 
is in need of special attention to its spir- 
itual life in order that ways may be found 
to supply from other sources the develop- 
mental experiences which may be lacking 
from his own home life-——-MarcuEritE 
Marsu, Executive Secretary, New York 
Diocesan C. M. H. 
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Brotherhood of St. Andrew 


Mr. Leon C. Palmer, General Secretary 
202 S. Nineteenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

A NATIONAL Brotherhood of 

St. Andrew for Japan 

was organized in Tokyo on 

St. Andrew’s Day, November 
30, under the leadership of Paul Rusch, 
associate general secretary of the Broth- 
erhood of St. Andrew in the United 
States. The new organization starts off 
with six chapters in two dioceses and 
prospects for ten additional chapters. The 
Faith and Youth program of the Brother- 
hood was observed in the week preceding, 
following which twenty young Japanese 
were baptized. Mr. Rusch is expected to 
return to America on March first, by 
which time it is hoped that the new na- 
tional organization will have been placed 
on a self-sustaining basis. Brotherhood 
literature is being translated into Jap- 
anese for publication and use in this field. 


Ge sl 


T. Andrew’s Cross, our official publi- 
cation, will hereafter appear in mod- 
ern magazine form, with two-color cover 
and an abundance of illustrations. A 
special feature will be the Life Guidance 
page for the personal problems of boys 
of high school and college age. The plans 
have been worked out by the Publicity 
Committee of the Brotherhood, headed 
by Eric W. Gibberd, of St. Edmund’s 
Home, Glendale, Ohio, and the make-up 
and printing of the magazine each month 
will be under the personal supervision of 
Mr. Gibberd and his associates. 
Ge Gy 
SERIES OF diocesan conferences for 
older boys, and for leaders in boys’ 
work, have been planned for the Pacific 
Coast dioceses, to be held during March. 
Walter Macpherson, western representa- 
tive of the Brotherhood, is making the 
preliminary arrangements, and it is ex- 
pected that the conferences will be direct- 
ed by the Rev. Irwin C. Johnson, Chair- 
man of the Young Men’s Division Com- 
mittee of the Brotherhood, assisted by 
Paul Rusch. 


Press of Thomas J. Griffiths Sons, Inc., Utica, N. Y. 


The Church Life Insurance Corporation 


was established by the Trustees of the Church Pension Fund and 
is operated under their supervision for the benefit of clergymen 
and their families and lay-workers and their families of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church. 


* * * 


The Creation of an Estate 


can most surely be accomplished through the medium of life in- 
surance. Once the policy is issued, an estate of that amount is 
created. Sudden and unexpected death may vitiate carefully laid 
plans to create an estate in some other way. 

The facilities of this corporation are placed at the disposal of 
clergymen and their families and lay-workers and their families. 
Its rates are net rates, without loading. It has also established the 
practice of making substantial annual refunds, which reduce the 
cost of insurance still further. 

It has no agents, but it invites correspondence which should be 
addressed to 


The Church Life Insurance Corporation 


20 ExcHANGE PiLace, New York 


Just Issued 


GENERAL CHURCH PROGRAM 


1932 - 1933 - 1934 and 
Triennial Report of the 
National Council 1929-1931 


A 220-page Book Presenting 
The World-wide Work of the National Council, Its Departments, Aux- 
iliaries, and Codperating Agencies 


Revised in accordance with the action of General Convention 


Price 25 Cents 


THE BOOK STORE 


Cuurcyu Misstons HousE 


281 FOURTH AVENUE - - - = NEW YORK 


SPECIAL OFFER 
Lenten Number of 


THE SPIRIT OF MISSIONS 


This year the February Sprrit or Missions will be the Lenten Offering 
Number. As in previous years we are happy to codperate with the Church 
Schools by providing the children with an opportunity to earn money for 
their Lenten Offering. Copies of this issue may be ordered at five cents 
each, to be sold at ten cents, the profit to be used for the Offering. 


On each new yearly subscription secured at $1.00 and sent through the 
rector or Church School officer, a commission of 25 cents is allowed; on 
renewals, 15 cents may be retained. 


The edition of the Lenten Offering Number is limited to the quantity 
ordered in advance. To avoid disappointment send your order now. 


Special terms for single copies, offered on this issue only 
As many copies as required may be ordered at 5 cents each. 
Credit cannot be allowed for unsold copies. 

Remittance must accompany orders for less than 30 copies. 
Accounts are payable by May 1, 1932. 


ENSGar isc 


Tue Sprrit or Missions 
281 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Sendtol the addréss below: ne es eee copies of the Lenten Offering (February) 


Number of Tu Sprrir or Missions at five cents per copy, for which find enclosed $ 


(Kindly Print Name and Address) 


Send to (Name) 


Local Address 


Official 
Opdered Dy srPietos est w.sio ice cone ae position 
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Bill to 


et al” 


